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PREFACE 


The  Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership  Oral  History  Project  was  initiated  in  1990,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  to  record  the  recent  history  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.  Through  oral  histories  with  the  sixteen  living  past  presidents  and  two  past  executives  of  the 
federation,  the  project  seeks  to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  West  Bay  as  spearheaded  by  the 
federation  during  the  past  half-century. 

The  Jewish  community  can  take  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  through  the  years,  assumed  the 
traditional  Jewish  role  of  providing  for  the  less  fortunate.  Organized  Jewish  philanthropy  in  San  Francisco 
began  in  1850  with  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Association,  today's  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service 
Agency.  With  the  organization  in  1910  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  community  took  the 
major  step  of  coordinating  thirteen  separate  social  service  agencies.  The  funding  of  local  services  was 
absorbed  by  the  Community  Chest  when  the  federation  affiliated  with  it  in  1922.  Soon  thereafter,  the  need 
was  seen  for  an  organization  to  support  the  financial  needs  of  national  and  overseas  agencies.  This  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  in  1925,  which  pioneered  in  conducting  a  single  annual 
campaign  for  Jewish  needs  outside  of  San  Francisco.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Jewish 
National  Welfare  Fund  merged  in  1955,  becoming  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Jewish  Community  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties. 

This  oral  history  project  was  conceived  by  Phyllis  Cook,  executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund,  and  Eleanor  Glaser,  the  oral  historian  who  had  just  completed  the  oral  history  of 
Sanford  M.  Treguboff,  the  late  executive  director  of  the  federation.  They  realized  that  1990  would  be  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  that  it  was  none  too  soon  to  try  to  capture  the  insights 
and  experiences  of  the  federation's  first  presidents.  Not  only  would  these  leaders  be  able  to  document  the 
dynamic  history  of  the  federation,  but  they  could  link  that  to  the  activities  of  several  other  agencies  since 
all  had  prepared  themselves  for  their  services  as  federation  president  by  working  in  one  or  another  capacity 
in  the  earlier  Jewish  charitable  institutions. 

Thus,  it  was  anticipated  that  through  the  recollections  of  these  federation  presidents  it  might  be  also 
possible  to  understand  the  driving  motivations  and  principles  of  those  pioneer  leaders  and  the  forces  they 
dealt  with  during  the  building  of  the  Bay  Area  Jewish  community. 

Phyllis  Cook,  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund, 
worked  with  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Direction  of  the  project  was  assumed  by  Eleanor  Glaser,  the  office  research  editor 
for  Jewish  history  subjects. 

In  the  oral  history  process  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the  memoirist  in  the  preliminary  research  and 
in  setting  up  topics  for  discussion.  For  the  federation  project,  Eleanor  Glaser  conducted  extensive  research 
in  the  federation  board  minutes  in  order  to  determine  critical  events,  committee  assignments,  and  the 
pressing  needs  during  each  president's  term  of  office.  The  interviews  are  informal  conversations  that  are 
tape  recorded,  transcribed,  edited  by  the  interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and  approved  by 
the  interviewee,  and  then  final  typed.  The  oral  history  manuscripts  are  open  to  research  in  libraries 
nationwide.  Copies  of  the  federation  project  oral  histories  will  be  available  in  the  federation  library;  The 
Bancroft  Library;  the  Department  of  Special  Collections,  Library,  UCLA;  and  in  other  libraries  interested 
in  collecting  source  material  on  this  subject. 

Sam  Ladar,  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  in  1965  and  1966,  was  the  first  interviewee.  As  the 
initial  oral  history  for  the  project,  general  federation  information  such  as  early  board  minutes,  lists  of 
officers,  etc.,  have  been  included  in  the  Ladar  volume.  Researchers  are  advised  to  start  there. 


The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  record  the  lives  of  persons  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  history  of  California  and  the  West.  The  Office  is  administered  by  The 
Bancroft  Library.  Over  the  years  the  Office  has  documented  a  number  of  leaders  in  the  California  Jewish 
community.  The  Office  is  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 


Eleanor  Glaser,  Project  Director 

Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership 

Oral  History  Project 

Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


January  2005 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Jerome  I.  Braun 

Always  upbeat,  gracious,  honest,  energetic  and  generous,  and  always  a  loving  husband  and  father.  These 
are  images  that  come  to  mind  when  I  think  of  Harold  Zlot,  a  man  and  a  Jewish  leader  for  the  ages. 

Albert  Einstein  wrote:  "Man  is  here  for  the  sake  of  other  men.. .for  those  upon  whose  smile  and  well-being 
our  own  happiness  depends.. .and  for  the  countless  unknown  souls  with  whose  fate  we  are  connected." 

That  is  an  apt  frame  of  reference  to  describe  Harold's  manifold  contributions  of  his  material  fortune  and  his 
boundless  time  and  energy  to  the  causes  and  issues  of  Jewish  continuity  and  survival. 

Larry  Myers  in  his  introduction  has  well  chronicled  Harold's  leadership  of  and  contributions  to  the  myriad 
of  agencies  of  the  Jewish  universe  committed  to  Jewish  survival  and  aid  to  distressed  Jews  the  world 
over— and  he  particularly  well  noted  numerous  local  ones  whose  mission  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  aged, 
immigrants  and  overall  life  quality. 

Less  well  known  is  Harold's  overseas  efforts,  not  only  in  his  leadership  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation— and  ultimately  as  its  president— but  as  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee.  In  addition  to  numerous  visits  to  Israel  wearing  dual  Federation  and  JDC  hats,  he 
has  made  humanitarian  JDC  trips  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Kazakhstan,  Poland, 
Argentina,  Cuba  and  Morocco.  To  be  sure,  there  were  probably  many  more  lifesaving  journeys,  but  the 
totality  speaks  eloquently  to  the  high  caliber  of  Harold's  leadership  and  his  commitment  to  quality  of 
Jewish  life  and  its  survival  and  to  relieving  distressed  Jewish  people  wherever  they  may  be. 

Elie  Wiesel  said:  "It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  make  history— but  it  is  given  to  each  of  us  to  be  a  part  of 
history." 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  us  will  be  mentioned  when  the  history  of  this  era  is  written,  it  will 
always  be  remembered  through  this  oral  history  and  his  impeccable  record  of  philanthropy  and  leadership 
service  that  Harold  Zlot's  life  is,  indeed,  one  well  led  and  that,  moreover,  his  life  is  testament  that:  a  man  is 
rich  according  to  what  he  is  and  not  according  to  what  he  has. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  been  asked  to  author  this  piece—and  it  was  easy  to  do  so  because  Harold's  life 
portrayed  and  honored  in  these  pages  is  so  noble.  And  I  am  honored  to  have  him  as  a  friend  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  say  thank  you  and  God's  speed  on  behalf  of  grateful  Jewry  everywhere. 

Jerome  I.  Braun 
San  Francisco,  California 
January,  2002 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Lawrence  Myers 

Harold  Zlot  and  I  have  been  involved  in  very  many  charities  in  the  Jewish  world.  Our  paths  have  crossed 
numerous  times  in  service  to  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Jewish  Community  Federation,  Mount  Zion  Health  Systems,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federation,  Israel 
Bonds,  AIPAC  and  Northern  California  for  Good  Government. 

His  career  is  marked  by  his  outstanding  performance  as  president  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
where  he  demonstrated  great  personal  skills,  wisdom,  and  supreme  effort  in  creating  wonderful 
accomplishments  during  his  tenure. 

We  have  been  involved  in  numerous  business  activities  over  many  years.  His  high  moral  and  ethical 
conduct  plus  his  foresight  and  diligent  study  has  culminated  in  success. 

During  our  relationship  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  disagreement,  Harold  taught  me  that  art  of 
compromise. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  his  wonderful  wife,  Mary,  who  has  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  his 
many  activities  as  well  as  a  wise  advisor.  Mary  and  Harold  have  three  sons  who  in  spite  of  their  very  busy 
calendar  are  high  on  their  priority  lists  for  spending  quality  family  time  together. 

Harold's  flair  for  successfully  balancing  his  many  activities  with  a  minimum  of  anxiety  creates  a 
magnificent  testimony  to  a  life  very  well  spent. 

Harold,  I  hope  that  you  have  many  more  years  of  service  because  the  community  needs  your  leadership. 

Larry  Myers 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY— Harold  Zlot 

In  1990,  the  Regional  Oral  History  began  a  project  to  document  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties  by  recording  the  oral  histories  of 
the  federation's  past  presidents.  The  interview  with  Harold  S.  Zlot  is  the  latest  in  this  series. 

The  first  interview  with  Mr.  Zlot  was  taped  in  his  investment  management  company,  located  in  San 
Francisco's  financial  district.  We  met  in  the  glass-enclosed  conference  room  in  the  center  of  the  office. 
Because  this  first  interview  took  place  a  bit  more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  World  Trade 
Towers,  we  talked  about  the  immediate  impact  of  this  horrific  event,  which  was  to  evacuate  the  office. 

The  subsequent  three  interviews  took  place  in  Mr.  Zlot's  own  office.  The  many  citations,  photographs,  and 
souvenirs,  et  cetera,  on  the  office  walls  testify  to  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  federation  involvement, 
which  include  travel  overseas.  He  spoke  of  the  numerous  leadership  positions  he  undertook  for  the 
federation  and  its  agencies  and  the  goals  attained  in  his  two-year  administration.  Mr.  Zlot  cited  priorities 
that  focused  on  Jewish  education,  leadership  development,  and  teen  programming. 

When  asked  to  suggest  people  to  write  an  introduction  to  his  volume,  Mr.  Zlot  named  two  past  federation 
presidents:  Jerome  Braun  and  Larry  Myers.  We  are  pleased  that  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 

We  regret  the  lapse  in  time  between  interviewing  Harold  Zlot  and  the  completion  of  his  volume. 
Unfortunate  and  unforeseen  delays  occurred  due  to  staff  reassignments. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1 954  to  augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the 
Library's  materials  on  the  history  of  California  and  the  West.  Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for 
research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections.  The  office  is 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith,  and  the  administrative  direction  of  Charles  B.  Faulhaber, 
The  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Eleanor  K.  Glaser,  Interviewer/Editor 
January,  2005 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  HAROLD  ZLOT 

[Interview  #1:  October  23, 2001]  ##' 


Family  background 


Glaser:  October  23,  2001.  Testing  again.  Are  you  a  native  San  Franciscan? 

Zlot:  No.  I'm  from  Vallejo. 

Glaser:  Well,  that's  native  Californian. 

Zlot:  Yes.  That's  native  California.  Right. 

Glaser:  How  far  back  do  you  go  in  being  in  California?  Your  grandparents,  great-grandparents? 

Zlot:       Yes.  My  grandfather  actually  was  bora  in  New  York.  My  father  was  bora  in  New  York, 
and  they  moved  to  California  early  on.  I  think  they  moved  to  Vallejo  probably  around 
1910,  something  like  that.  My  mother  was  originally  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
They  moved  to  California  probably  around  the  same  time,  settled  in  Oakland.  They 
lived  part  time  in  Oakland  and  part  time  in  the  Sonoma  area  where  my  grandfather  had 
a  winery.  Unfortunately  he  had  a  terrific  vineyard  and  winery,  but  it  was  during 
Prohibition  which  wasn't  the  most  ideal  time.  My  family  really  goes  back  a  long  time  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Glaser:       Do  you  know  when  your  mother's  family  came? 

Zlot:       No.  I'm  not  real  sure  about  that.  It  was  probably,  though,  in  that  area,  of  around  1910, 
1912,  something  like  that. 

Glaser:       Would  you  give  me  names  first  of  your  paternal  grandparents  and  then  your  mother's 
family? 

Zlot:       My  father's  parents  were  Hyman  and  Freda  Zlot.  My  mother's  parents  were  Louis  and 
Yetta  {Engleburg?}. 

Glaser:       When  they  came  down  from  Sonoma,  where  did  they  settle? 

Zlot:       Well,  they  lived  in  Oakland  for  most  of  the  time — that's  my  mother's  parents — actually 
lived  in  Oakland.  My  grandfather  was  quite  active  in  Temple  Beth  Abraham  in 
Oakland.  He  was  one  of  the  presidents  and  founders  of  Temple  Beth  Abraham  in 
Oakland.  I  think  that  basically  during  the  summer  months  they  moved  up  to  Sonoma 
when  they  were  on  the  vineyard.  My  mother  went  to  school  part  time  at  Sonoma  High 
School  when  they  lived  up  there.  Then  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Oakland  High. 


1 .  ##  This  symbol  indicates  the  a  tape  or  tape  side  has  begun.  A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows 
the  interview. 


Glaser:       Did  she  go  on  to  college? 

Zlot:       My  mother  did,  yes.  My  mother  did.  She  went  to  University  of  California. 
Glaser:       Did  she  graduate,  and  what  did  she  do  with  her  education? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  don't  think  that  she  graduated.  But  I  think  she  spent  a  couple  of  years  at  the 
University  of  California.  My  father  went  to  UC  Berkeley  and  was  an  optometrist.  He 
practiced  in  Vallejo  for  maybe  forty  years. 

Glaser:       How  did  your  parents  meet? 

Zlot:       I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question  [chuckles].  That  I'd  have  to  do  some  research 
on.  Actually,  we  did  an  oral  history  on  my  father,  that  somebody  did  from  the  [Judah  L.] 
Magnes  Museum  because  it  was  an  interesting  story — that  after  they  moved  out  to 
California — and  the  grandparents  were  originally  from  the  Ukraine,  in  the  area  of 
Kiev — that  around  1910  or  so,  they  decided  to  go  back  and  visit  the  relatives  in  the 
Ukraine.  My  father,  my  father's  sister  lived  in  San  Francisco,  so  the  whole  family  went 
back.  When  they  got  there,  the  Russian  revolution  broke  out.  My  grandfather  was 
concerned  that  he  would  be  drafted  into  the  Red  Army,  so  he  came  back  to  California. 

He  told  the  rest  of  the  family,  "Look,  we  came  a  long  ways,  you  might  as  well  stay.  This 
is  going  to  be  a  short  problem."  It  turned  out  that  they  got  stuck  in  the  Ukraine  for  ten 
years  as  American  citizens.  They  weren't  able  to  get  out  of  the  Ukraine.  Finally,  my 
grandfather  was  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Vallejo,  and  my  grandmother  had  some 
jewelry.  So  she  was  able  to  bribe  her  way  out  with  my  father  and  his  sister.  They  got  to 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  they  were  able  to  get  to  Istanbul,  and  get  to  the 
American  consulate  there  and  say,  "Look,  we  were  American  citizens.  We've  been 
trapped  here  in  the  Ukraine  for  all  these  years."  And  then  they  got  back  to  California. 

Glaser:       Were  you  able  to  have  any  activity  with  your  grandparents? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  do  remember.  They  passed  away,  I  can't  recall  when.  But  I  was  fairly  young  when 
they  passed  away.  But  I  do  remember  them.  My  grandfather  in  Vallejo,  Hyman,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  synagogue  in  Vallejo.  I  remember  going  to  the  synagogue  with 
him.  Also,  my  grandfather,  Louis,  is  president  of  Temple  Beth  Abraham  in  Oakland.  We 
used  to  go  to  the  synagogue  there  for  the  second  night  of  Rosh  Hashanah,  the  Jewish 
new  year.  I  remember  the  connection  between  the  two  of  them. 


Childhood  in  Valleio 

Glaser:       Now,  you  were  born  when? 

Zlot:       July  27, 1937. 
Glaser:       Do  you  have  siblings? 


Zlot:  I  have  one  brother,  Gordon,  who  is  about  seven  years  younger  than  I  am.  He's  married, 
and  he  lives  in  Santa  Rosa.  He  owns  a  radio  station  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Glaser:       Well,  you're  very  much  a  California  family,  then. 

Zlot:       Right.  Right.  Absolutely  [laughter]. 
Glaser:       Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

Zlot:       I  went  through  the  grammar  school  in  Vallejo,  Vallejo  High  School,  and  I  went  to  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Glaser:       What  years  were  you  there? 

Zlot:  Let's  see,  I  was  there  in  Berkeley  '55  through  '59  with  a  BS  degree.  Then  I  got  a  degree 
in  optometry  in  1 960. 

Glaser:       You're  not  doing  that  now? 

Zlot:  Not  doing  that  now.  So  I  did  have  an  optometric  practice  in  El  Cerrito,  in  the  East  Bay.  I 
was  there  for  probably  about  thirty  years.  I  would  say  that  I  sold  the  practice  to  a  couple 
of  optometrists  who  were  practicing  with  me  there  about  fourteen  years  ago. 

Glaser:       And  now  you're — 

Zlot:       Now  I'm  in  the  investment  business.  I  run  what  we  call  a  fund  of  funds.  I  run  a 

partnership  that  invests  in  different  hedge  funds  that  have  different  styles  and  strategies. 


College  years  at  DC  Berkeley 


Glaser:       Well,  let's  go  back  to  Berkeley.  Were  you  in  a  fraternity  there? 

Zlot:       I  lived  at  Bowles  Hall  at  Berkeley. 
Glaser:       How  is  it  that  you  didn't  join  a  fraternity? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  had  a  couple  friends  that  were  moving  into  the  residence  hall  at  Cal,  and  so  I 
decided  to  go  along  with  that  route. 

Glaser:       Did  you  enjoy  your  years  at  Berkeley? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  did.  I  did.  Right. 
Glaser:       What  were  some  of  your  favorite  professors  and  courses? 

Zlot:       Oh.  That's  hard  to  remember.  I  mean,  I'm  trying  to  think  it.  Because  actually,  the  way 
the  optometry  program  was  structured  then,  you  really  started  optometry  school  in  your 


junior  year  at  Cal.  It  was  a  three-year  program  at  that  point  in  time,  so  it  was  a  junior 
year,  senior  year,  and  then  one  graduate  year.  I  think  the  way  the  program  is  now,  you 
have  to  graduate  four  years  undergraduate,  and  then  it's  a  four  year  program  after  that. 
So  I  really  didn't  have  a  lot  of  strictly  undergraduate  courses  at  Berkeley  because  I 
moved  right  in  and  I  was  out  with  a  degree  after  five  years  total. 


Wife  and  children 

Glaser:  Did  you  meet  your  wife  on  campus? 

Zlot:  No.  I  met  her  while  I  was  living  in  San  Francisco  after  that. 

Glaser:  Her  name? 

Zlot:  Her  name  is  Mary. 

Glaser:  Your  children? 

Zlot:       I  have  three  boys:  Andrew,  Jeffrey,  and  Michael.  Andrew  is  thirty-two,  Jeffrey  is  thirty, 
and  Michael  is  twenty-seven.  The  only  one  that's  married  is  Jeffrey. 

Glaser:  Grandchildren? 

Zlot:  No  grandchildren. 

Glaser:  Oh,  that's  a  shame. 

Zlot:  Not  yet  [laughter] . 

Glaser:  Are  your  children  living  locally? 

Zlot:       Well,  Andrew  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  right  now  because  he's  in  a  graduate  program 
at  John  Hopkins  SAIS  [School  of  Advanced  International  Studies] — school  of 
international  relations.  He  has  lived  overseas.  He's  lived  in  Vietnam  for  about  three 
years.  He  worked  last  summer  in  Hong  Kong.  He  has  a  job  offer  with  a  securities  firm 
starting  after  the  first  of  the  year  in  Hong  Kong.  So  he's  going  to  be  living  in  Hong  Kong. 

Glaser:       Sounds  like  a  very  exciting  life. 

Zlot:       Right.  Jeffrey,  who's  married,  his  wife's  name  is  Connie.  They  live  here,  they  actually 
live  in  Kentfield.  We  live  in  Ross.  They  live  about  five  minutes  from  us.  Jeffrey  is  in  the 
investment  business  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Michael  lives  part  time  in  Las  Vegas.  Michael's  occupation  is  a  sports  gambler.  He  likes 
sports.  He  basically  bets  the  ball  games,  whether  it's  baseball,  football,  or  basketball — 
and  he  does  a  little  bit  in  the  stock  market.  But  he  is  really  a  sports  fan,  and  he  tries  to 
make  a  living  betting  on  the  ball  games. 


Glaser:       Sounds  like  a  chancy  way  to  make  a  living. 


\  alk'io  Jewish  community 


Zlot:       Well,  he  says  it's  no  different  than  the  stock  market. 

Glaser:       Oh,  probably  so.  You  know,  I  didn't  ask  you  about  your  religious  background  and 
religious  training. 

Zlot:       I  grew  up  in  Vallejo,  and  basically  I  was  a  bar  mitzvah  at  the  synagogue  there  which  is 
Temple  B'nai  Israel  in  Vallejo.  My  father  was  one  of  the  founding  members  and 
president  of  the  synagogue.  We  were  closely  affiliated  with  the  synagogue.  Usually  we 
went  to  shabbat  services  on  Friday  night.  In  addition  to  that  my  father  was  a  city 
councilman  and  a  vice  mayor  in  Vallejo.  But  he  really,  and  not  only  as  a  community 
leader,  he  basically  was  the  founding  member,  or  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Vallejo. 

Glaser:       Did  your  mother  take  part? 

Zlot:       My  mother  did  also.  She  was  president  of  Hadassah,  the  congregation's  sisterhood.  In 
addition  to  that,  she  played  an  active  role  in  the  community.  She  was  president  of  the 
YWC  A  in  Vallejo.  She  had  a  lot  of  different  affiliations  within  the  general  community 
of  Vallejo. 

Glaser:       After  your  bar  mitzvah,  did  you  go  on  for  confirmation? 

Zlot:       We  didn't  have  that  in  a  small  community  like  that.  You  know,  in  San  Francisco  they 
have  the  confirmation  now,  which  our  kids  have  done.  Then  they  take  the  trip  to  Israel. 
But  in  Vallejo,  basically  after  the  bar  mitzvah  that's  pretty  much  the  end  of  it.  It's  a 
small  community,  it's  maybe  a  hundred  Jewish  families.  So  it  really  wasn't  large 
enough  to  continue  on. 

Glaser:       It  sounds  like  it's  a  strong  Jewish  community. 

Zlot:       Strong  Jewish  community.  Right. 
Glaser:       Has  it  maintained  its  strength? 

Zlot:       It  has.  It's  pretty  much  the  same  size.  I  think  probably  the  strength  was  developed  from 
a  rabbi  who  had  been  there  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  Saul  Horowitz,  who 
was  really  the  rabbi,  the  fundraiser,  the  teacher,  the  whole  thing.  After  he  passed  away, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  full-time  rabbi  into  the  congregation  with  a  small 
community  like  that.  So  it's  taken  on  a  different  turn. 


Setting  up  an  optometrv  practice  in  El  Cerrito 


Glaser:       When  you  set  up  your  practice,  what  made  you  choose  the  place  that  you  did? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  wanted  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Bay  Area.  Actually,  I  had  found  a  practice  that 
was  for  sale.  So  I  could  step  in  and  buy  it  and  have  an  established  patient  base  at  that 
time.  The  location  was  centrally  located  where  I  would  want  to  live,  and  actually,  when 
I  did  have  a  practice  in  El  Cerrito,  I  did  live  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time. 

Glaser:       Were  you  married  when  you  set  up  practice? 

Zlot:       No.  I  wasn't.  I  got  married  when  I  was  about  thirty.  So  I  think  I  started  the  practice 

when  I  was  about — actually  young — twenty-three,  twenty-four,  something  like  that.  I 
was  in  the  army  for  six  months,  and  then  a  reserve  for  a  five-and-a-half-year  period  of 
time.  But  I  started  the  practice  when  I  was  about  twenty-three,  lived  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  think  when  I  got  married  I  was  maybe  thirty-one. 

Glaser:       That's  very  young  to  set  up  practice,  isn't  it? 
Zlot:       Yes.  Well,  I  got  out  fast  [laughter] . 

Glaser:       Well,  what  about  the  financial  aspect  of  that?  Usually  you  need  to  be  working  for 
someone  else  before  you  can  afford  to  buy  a  practice. 

Zlot:       Well,  it  worked  out  that  my  father  helped  me  with  that,  and  you  know,  we  had  the  ability 
to  do  that.  So  I  was  able  to  buy  the  practice  at  that  point.  It  was  a  fairly  new  practice,  so 
it  wasn't  that  costly.  But  at  least  it  was  something  that  was  established  at  that  point  in 
time. 


Early  involvement  in  Young  Adult  Division  [YAD1 


Glaser:       Well,  tell  me  about  your  courtship  and  marriage. 

Zlot:       Well,  just  maybe  filling  in  inbetween  that,  which  leads  up  to  that,  I  had  been  active  in 
the  Jewish  community  in  San  Francisco  during  that  period  of  time,  when  I  was  living 
here  and  had  the  practice  in  El  Cerrito  and  before  I  met  Mary.  What  we  did  is  that  a 
group  of  us  started  what  we  call  the  YAD  group  here  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  the 
Young  Adults  Division.  A  group  of  us  got  together  and  said,  "Look,  it  would  be  nice  to 
bring  together  a  lot  of  the  Jewish  singles  in  town,  and  have  them  meet  one  another."  So 
basically,  that  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  a  very  successful  organization,  our 
department  of  the  federation  now  which  is  the  YADs. 

Glaser:       Were  you  in  on  the  very  beginning  of  that? 

Zlot:       The  very  beginning  of  that,  right.  The  leadership  of  that  was  somebody  by  the  name  of 
Irving  Rabin,  myself,  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Matthew  Weinberg,  and  Mary  got 


involved  in  that  too.  Actually,  the  way  I  met  Mary  initially  was  I  was  friendly  with  her 
brother,  Larry,  who  is  a  stock  broker,  still  currently  a  stock  broker  at  Merrill  Lynch.  He 
said,  "Look,  my  sister's  coming  to  town,  would  you  like  to  meet  her?"  So  I  said,  "Fine." 
So  I  basically  met  her  probably  about  the  first  week  that  she  moved  into  San  Francisco. 
She  was  actually  born  in  Albert  Lee,  Minnesota,  and  then  moved  to  Phoenix,  grew  up  in 
Phoenix,  went  to  high  school  in  Phoenix,  and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
After  she  graduated  she  moved  back  to  Phoenix,  she  worked  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  for  a 
little  bit,  and  then  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  got  a  job  working  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
in  San  Francisco.  So  I  met  her  through  her  brother  Larry.  From  that,  moving  forward, 
we  started  this  Young  Adults  Division  of  the  federation,  and  she  was  a  part  of  that  as 
one  of  the  founding  members. 

Glaser:       Well,  Irving  Rabin's  name  always  comes  up  with  the  YAD.  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
also  involved  with  the  beginning  of  it.  It's  a  very  strong  organization. 

Zlot:       Yes,  very  strong.  Several  thousand  individuals  are  involved  in  that. 
Glaser:       And  lots  of  marriages  have  come  out  of  that. 

Zlot:       Lots  of  marriages  have  come  out  of  that,  right.  We  were  really  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  founding  of  that. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  more  about  your  move  into  the  Jewish  community  life,  the  various  agencies, 
and  how  you  got  started  as  a  volunteer  and  different  things. 


Early  involvement  in  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 


Zlot:       Well,  I  think  it  probably  started  through  the  YAD  movement,  getting  started  with  that, 
and  that  connection  with  the  Jewish  Community  Federation.  I  was  then  appointed  to  the 
federation  board  as  an  under-forty  member.  I  think  we  have  two  or  three  seats  that  are 
especially  allocated  to  under  forty  at  that  point  in  time.  I  must  have  been  in  the  early 
thirties  at  that  point  in  time  when  I  was  a  federation  board  member.  In  that  process  I  was 
on  the  Planning  and  Allocations  Committee,  served  on  a  variety  of  those  committees, 
that  participated  with  the  different  federation  agencies. 

Glaser:       What  did  you  see  of  the  federation  at  that  point,  and  how  it  operated? 

Zlot:       You  know,  it's  hard  going  back  to  that  point  in  time.  But  obviously  it  was  a  much 

smaller  operation  at  that  point  in  time.  We  probably  raised,  you  know,  $4  or  $5  million 
in  the  campaign  then,  where  we  raised  $22,  $23  million  at  this  point  in  time  now.  My 
recollection  at  that  time,  when  I  was  involved,  Lou  [Louis  E.]  Weintraub  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  federation,  and  he  followed  Sanford  Treguboff,  and  it's  kind  of 
interesting  that  Sanford  Treguboff  and  my  father  were  roommates  at  college  in  Berkeley 
at  one  point  in  time.  I  was  friendly  with  Lou  Weintraub,  and  so  through  some  of  his 
leadership  I  did  get  involved  in  the  federation.  I  got  involved  in  the  federation  board  in 
my  early  thirties  and  continued  to  move  through  some  of  the  agencies.  From  there  I 
chaired  the  Marin  capital  funds  campaign  for  the  federation.  I  have  been  president  of  the 


United  Jewish  Community  centers  in  San  Francisco.  I  also  was  the  president  of  the 
Berkeley  Hillel  board. 

Glaser:       We'll  go  into  those  things  in  greater  detail.  But  in  the  planning  and  the  allocations 
process,  that  must  have  made  you  very  familiar  with  the  various  agencies. 

Zlot:       Well,  it  did,  my  recollection  is  I  did  serve  on  a  subcommittee  of  that.  But  fast- forward— 
I  chaired  that  committee  later  on.  I  mean,  that  must  have  been,  you  know,  fifteen  years 
later.  But  through  that  process  I  was  familiar  with  the  Jewish  Home,  the  centers,  Jewish 
vocational  service,  whatever.  So  I  did  become  familiar  with  the  federation  operations, 
and  also  took  a  part  in  the  federation  annual  campaign. 

Glaser:       The  budgeting  and  allocations  process  is  quite  a  laborious  one.  I  understand  sometimes 
it  went  on  until  two,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Zlot:       It  could.  It  could.  Right. 
Glaser:       Did  you  see  that,  or  as  being  a  member  of— I'm  going  back  to  your  early  years. 

Zlot:       Well,  in  the  early  days  I  really  can't  recall  how  much  input  I  had  into  that  process, 

because  I  was  really  participating  probably  in  a  lower  level  of  the  subcommittees,  where 
there  are  different  levels.  I  think  that  the  real  money  decisions  were  made  at  a  different 
level  at  that  point  in  time,  and  later  on  I  was  the  one  to  chair  those  committees. 

Glaser:       Who  was  the  chairman  when  you  were  on  that. . . 

Zlot:       I  can't  recall  that. 
Glaser:       Would  that  have  been  Franny  [Francis]  Green? 

Zlot:       It  might  have  been.  It  might  have  been.  I'd  have  to  go  back  and  look.  That's  hard  for  me 
to  remember.  You  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  players. 

Glaser:       You  know,  in  doing  all  of  the  past  presidents,  I  did  learn  a  lot  about  them. 
Zlot:       Yes,  I'm  sure  you  did. 


Activity  in  the  Jewish  Community  Centers  movement 


Glaser:       And  also,  in  order  to  ask  the  questions,  I've  gone  through  the  minutes.  From  the 

planning  and  allocations  subcommittee,  where  did  you  go  from  there  in  terms  of  the 
Jewish  community? 

Zlot:  Okay.  I  think  what  I  did  there,  from  there  I  got  active  in  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
movement,  and  basically  served  on  the  board  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community 
Center. 


Glaser:  Who  was  the  executive  director? 

Zlot:  Morrie  Levin.  Is  that  a  name  that's  familiar  to  you? 

Glaser:  No. 

Zlot:  Okay.  He  passed  away  just  a  couple  years  ago. 

Glaser:       No.  The  one  way  far  back — he  and  his  wife  were  both  running  the  JCC.  This  goes  back 
as  far  as  Bob  Sinton. 

Zlot:       It's  before.  Yes,  you  have  more  history  than  I  do. 
Glaser:       Morrie  Levin,  was  that — 

Zlot:       Right.  Morrie  Levin  was  the  executive  director  of  San  Francisco  Jewish — well,  actually, 
let  me  strike  that.  I  was  a  board  member  of  the  United  Jewish  Community  Centers 
[UJC].  Each  center,  we  have  five  different  centers,  has  their  own  board,  and  then  we  had 
one  umbrella  agency  on  top  of  that  which  was  the  United  Jewish  Community  Centers. 
That's  the  board  that  I  served  on,  and  my  recollection  when  I  went  onto  that  board,  the 
president  of  that  agency  then  was  Jerry  Braun,  who's  a  past  president.  You  probably  did 
his  oral  history  too.  So  it  was  not  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center  board 
that  I  served  on,  but  it  was  the  United  Jewish  Community  Center  board,  which  was  the 
umbrella  organization  for  all  of  the  centers.  So  subsequently,  in  the  last,  I  don't  know, 
seven  or  eight  years,  that  board  dissolved  and  each  center  had  its  own  independent 
board  and  went  their  own  way.  But  when  I  was  involved,  I  was  president  of  the 
umbrella  organization  of  which  Morrie  Levin  was  the  executive  director. 

Glaser:       Before  you  came  to  that  high  level.  You  started  out  with— 

Zlot:  But  on  the  board  of  the  umbrella  organization.  I  never  served  on  the  individual.  I  may 
have  served  for  a  point  of  time  on  the  Marin  center  board,  I  can't  recall,  I  think  I  may 
have.  But,  basically,  I  served  as  a  board  member  of  the  umbrella  organization. 

Glaser:       What  were  the  problems?  I'm  sure  there  must  have  been  problems. 

Zlot:       Well,  the  real  problems  in  that  agency  came  down  to  how  you  allocated  the  federation 
allocation,  which  went  to  the  United  Jewish  Community  Centers,  and  then  how  you 
allocated  that  out  to  the  different  centers,  on  some  sort  of  equal  basis,  or  a  decision  was 
made  on  some  informed  basis.  So  the  allocation  from  the  umbrella  organization,  and  the 
control  of  those  centers,  was  a  big  issue,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  whole  thing 
went  its  way  and  the  umbrella  organization  dissolved,  that  the  individual  centers  didn't 
want  to  be  accountable  and  responsible  to  an  umbrella  organization.  They  felt  there  was 
no  need  for  that.  So  that  all  dissolved  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Glaser:       Now,  which  were  the  different  centers? 

Zlot:       The  different  centers  were,  there  was  the  Osher  Center  in  Marin,  there's  the  San 
Francisco  Center,  which  is  on  California  and  Presidio,  which  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
There  was  the  Brotherhood  Way  Center,  which  was  on  Brotherhood  Way,  and  there  was 
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the  North  Peninsula  Center  in  Belmont,  and  the  South  Peninsula  Center,  which  was  in 
Palo  Alto.  I  recall  one  of  the  issues,  when  I  was  the  president  of  the  United  Jewish 
Community  Center,  was  selling  the  Brotherhood  Way  Jewish  Community  Center,  which 
is  out  near  Stonestown  in  that  area,  to  Brandeis  Hillel  Day  School.  So  what  ended  up 
happening  is  that  the  day  school  ended  up  merging  in,  or  taking  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Brotherhood  Way  Jewish  Community  Center,  and  that  was  one  of  the  big  issues  that 
happened  when  I  was  president  of  the  center. 

Glaser:       Now,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  national  board? 

Zlot:       Right.  Well,  the  national  board,  and  I  for  a  point  in  time  was  on  the  Jewish  Welfare 

Board.  It's  like  having  a  membership  in  a  national  organization.  So  what  they  do  for  you 
is  they  help  with  staff  development.  If  you  need  a  new  executive  director,  they  do  a 
national  search  for  you,  help  you  develop  staff.  But  it  didn't  have  a  lot  of  relevance,  and 
the  relevance  of  the  national  board  had  always  been  kind  of  called  into  question  as  far  as 
the  dues  that  the  individual  centers  paid  for  that,  and  the  value  received  was  always  an 
issue.  But  for  a  point  in  time  I  did  serve  on  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Glaser:       And  what  sort  were  the  meetings?  I  mean,  you  would  go  into  New  York  for  these — 

Zlot:       Well,  they  basically  discussed  issues  revolving  around  Jewish  community  centers  in 

general,  programming,  what  are  they  doing  in  programming.  One  of  the  issues  always  at 
the  San  Francisco  Center  was  the  Jewish/non-Jewish  mix  of  membership,  and  how 
should  the  community  subsidize  the  centers  based  upon  the  membership.  So  those  were 
some  of  the  issues. 

Glaser:       But  you  had  no  financial  help  from  them  if  you  needed  it? 

Zlot:       No,  no  financial  help,  only  their  staff  would  help  in  evaluating  certain  programming, 
and  help  in  staff  development  and  staff  recruitment.  But  they  don't  put  any — the  money 
never  comes  from  the  national  organization  to  the  local  centers.  It  always  goes  the  other 
way. 

Glaser:       Did  you  feel  it  was  worth  while,  that  the  UJCC  belonged  to  the  national  center? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  think  it  was  important.  I  think  that  they  did  provide  assistance  in  some  of  the 
evaluations,  and  basically  in  staff  development  and  recruitment. 

Glaser:       As  the  head  of  the  UJCC,  did  this  give  you  a  seat  on  the  federation  board? 

Zlot:       Yes.  I  think — I  have  been  on  the  federation  board  for  many,  many  years,  and  you  know 
the  way  the  federation  board  is  structured,  most  of  the  members  are  at  large  and 
appointed  by  a  nominated  committee.  But  there  are  certain  agencies  that  automatically 
have  a  seat  on  the  federation  board  like,  and  I  think  the  UJCC  did  at  that  time,  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  Family  Service  Agency,  the  Jewish  Home,  they  all — their  president 
is  always  a  member  of  the  federation  board.  At  that  point  in  time  I  think  the  UJC  was. 
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Glaser:       At  this  period  in  time,  when  you  were  on  the  board  as  the  head  of  the  UJCC,  did  you 
feel  that  the  board  paid  attention  to  the  various  agencies?  Did  they  really  listen— 

Zlot:       The  federation  board? 
Glaser:       Yes,  and  be  helpful  with  various  problems? 

Zlot:       Yes.  I  think  that  the  federation  board  was  helpful  and  responsive.  The  federation  board 
has  always  provided  the  main,  core  funding  for  the  services  of  the  beneficiary  agencies. 
There's  always  a  tug  and  a  pull  in  different  directions  when  they  go  to  allocate  the 
money,  of  who's  going  to  get  what.  So  it  isn't  an  easy  job  for  the  federation  board  to 
make  those  allocations,  and  those  allocations  are  made  through  a  process,  which  is  the 
Planning  and  Allocations  Committee,  which  then  is  verified  and  endorsed  by  the 
federation  board.  But  I  think  that  it's  always  an  issue  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  allocation, 
but  my  take  on  it  is  that  it's  been  a  good,  fair  process. 

Glaser:       When  you  left  being  the  head  of  the  UJCC,  where  did  you  go  from  there? 


Tenure  on  the  Jewish  Home  Board 


Zlot:  Well,  I  continued  to  serve  on  the  federation  board  for — on  and  off  for  a  period  of  time, 
and  I  can't  recall  when  I  was  off  and  when  I  was  on,  but  I  always  had  a  participation  hi 
that,  and  always  played  an  active  role  in  the  federation  annual  campaign.  I  made  a  few 
notes  on  this.  I  have  been  on  the  Jewish  Home  board  as  a  board  member. 

Glaser:       When  did  that  start? 

Zlot:       I  can't  recall.  We'd  have  to  look  at  the  Jewish  Home  records  of  when  I  did  that.  But  I 
was  on  that  board  for  probably  a  four-year  period  of  time. 

Glaser:  Who  was  the  executive  director? 

Zlot:  Jerry  Levine. 

Glaser:  He's  still  there,  is  he? 

Zlot:  He's  still  there.  He's  just  retiring,  too,  I  think  in  another  year. 

Glaser:       On  the  board  of  the  Jewish  Home,  what  were  the  issues — was  construction  at  that  time, 
expansion? 

Zlot:       No.  I  think  the  construction  when  I  was  there  had  already  been  done.  I  guess  the  real 
issues  that  affected  the  Jewish  Home  and  continue  to  affect  the  Jewish  Home  are 
reimbursement  rates  from  federal  agencies  for  patients  that  are  on  Medi-Cal  and  how 
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the  Jewish  Home  can  afford  to  provide  health  care  services,  or  subsidize  health  care 
services  for  patients  that  cannot  afford  full  pay. 

Glaser:       I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  Pinecrest,  was  that  the  name  of  the — ? 

Zlot:       Yes,  it  was,  and  that  actually  dissolved.  That  was  on  the  grounds  of  the  Jewish  Home, 
and  I  think  that  that,  when  I  was  on  the  board,  that  had  already  gone  by  the  wayside. 

Glaser:       Was  there  any  decision  as  to  who  was  permitted  to  become  a  resident  of  the  home? 

Zlot:       Well,  there  was  an  admissions  committee,  and  the  admissions  committee  would  review 
the  applicants  for  the  Jewish  Home  and  make  a,  you  know,  decision  on  who  should  be 
admitted.  Historically,  there's  always  been  a  fairly  high  waiting  list  for  the  Jewish 
Home,  and  more  recently,  I'm  talking  recent  years  like  right  now,  one  of  the  big  issues 
of  the  Jewish  Home  is  the  tremendous  influx  of  Russian  emigres  that  have  come  into  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  probably  has  a  Jewish  population  of  seventy-five  thousand  of 
which  twenty-five  thousand  are  Russian  emigres.  Now,  as  those  people  get  older,  and  it 
basically  was  an  older  age  problem  when  they  first  came  in,  with  not  a  lot  of  resources, 
that  the  Jewish  Home  has  been  impacted  to  care  for  these  people  who  cannot  basically 
afford  full  pay. 

Glaser:  Now,  you  said  that  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand? 

Zlot:  About  seventy-five  thousand  Jews,  Jewish  population,  in  the  city. 

Glaser:  Really,  that  much? 

Zlot:  Yes,  and  twenty-five  thousand  are  probably  Russian  emigres. 

Glaser:  That's  a  lot. 

Zlot:       That's  a  lot,  right,  and  I  think  there's  another  five  thousand  Russian  emigres  within  the 
balance  of  the  federation  area  which  would  be  the  peninsula. 

Glaser:       Now,  you  mentioned  the  admissions  committee,  were  there  other  subcommittees? 

Zlot:       There  was  an  investment  committee  that  I  served  on,  given  that's  really  my  business 
here  now.  I  did  not  serve  on  the  admissions  committee,  but  I  served  on  the  investment 
committee  of  the  Jewish  Home. 

Glaser:       Were  there  other  subcommittees?  I'm  trying  to  determine  the  structure  of  this. 

Zlot:       Yes,  my  recollection  is,  and  it's  been  a  while,  I  think  there's  a  building  committee, 

there's  an  investment  committee,  and  an  admissions  committee.  There  may  be  a  couple 
others,  I  can't  recall. 

Glaser:       It  has  a  very  good  reputation. 
Zlot:       Oh,  terrific,  terrific  reputation. 
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G  laser:       They  celebrate  birthdays. 

Zlot:       Oh,  all  the  time.  In  fact,  I  have  an  aunt  who  lives  there.  So  I  go  out  there  a  couple  times 
a  month  and  visit  her.  It's  tremendous,  they  really  give  first  class  care  to  these  elderly 
people. 

Glaser:       Then  it  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  working  on  that. 

Zlot:       Oh,  absolutely.  No,  I  felt  real  good  about  that. 
Glaser:       And  other  agencies  that  you've  worked  for? 


Planning  and  Allocations  Committee.  JCF 


Zlot:  Well,  let's  see.  I  made  a  couple  notes  here.  What  did  I  do?  Again,  as  far  as  the  federation 
goes  I  did  chair  the  Planning  and  Allocations  Committee,  which  is  now  called  Planning 
and  Agencies  Services,  it's  the  committee  that  does  planning  and  allocations  then,  and  I 
chaired  that  for  a  three-year  period  of  time.  I  can't  recall  exactly  when,  we  can  look  at 
the  minutes  and  see.  But  I  think  I'm  the  first  person  that  ever  went  for  a  three-year  term 
on  that  committee. 

So  that  was  a  major  undertaking,  that's  a  very  active  committee.  It  has  several 
subcommittees  dealing  with  the  agencies,  planning  process,  and  budget  allocations 
process.  So  that  was  a  major  undertaking,  and  the  staff  person  at  that  point  in  time — and 
I  think  the  reason  I  served  for  three  years  is  that  a  new  staff  member  came  in,  who  was 
the  director  of  that  department,  Richard  Sipser — and  I  felt  that  after  two  years,  he  was 
just  coming  in,  that  I  would  stay  another  year  as  he  got  organized.  So  I  did  that. 

Glaser:       Now,  you  must  have  had  a  problem  of  finding  enough  money  for  everybody's  needs. 

Zlot:  Well,  that's  always  the  problem.  No  matter  how  much  money  you  raise  or  you  allocate. 
You  always  have  limitations,  and  the  needs  are  great  out  there.  So,  it's  always  an  issue 
of  finding  enough  money  to  support  the  agencies. 

Glaser:       Were  there  some  agencies  that  were,  I  don't  want  to  say  popular,  but  some  agencies 
really  have  more  of  a  stature  and  get  more  money  than  others? 

Zlot:       Well,  I'm  sure  some  agencies  have  a  higher  profile  than  others,  but  I  don't  know  that 
that's  why  they  necessarily  get  the  money.  Hopefully,  the  process  leads  itself  to  an 
allocation  based  upon  needs.  So  just  because  an  agency  has  a  high  profile,  and  another 
agency  doesn't — for  instance,  the  Jewish  Home  for  many  years  did  not  get  a  very  high 
allocation  from  the  federation — not  that  they  weren't  a  needy  organization — well 
actually,  the  reason  they  didn't  is  because  they  had  a  very  significant  endowment  of 
their  own.  So  they  could  afford  through  their  endowment  to  help  support  the  needs  of 
the  agency.  Where  the  need —  take  another  agency  like  the  Jewish  Community  Centers 
that  basically  depend  upon  membership  revenues,  have  no  endowment,  would  receive  a 
higher  allocation  from  the  federation.  So  there  were  a  lot  of  factors  that  went  into  that. 
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Mount  Zion  Health  Foundation 

Glaser:       What  about  the  hospital? 

Zlot:       Mount  Zion  Hospital?  Well,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  had  merged  with  UC — 
Glaser:       Oh,  it  had  at  that  time? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  think  it  had.  Well,  I  can't  recall  what  period  of  time.  There  was  never  a — my 
recollection  is  that  there  was  never  a  very  high  allocation  to  Mount  Zion,  even  as  a 
Jewish  hospital.  The  issue  was  that  the  federation  could  never  really  afford  to  support 
health  care  to  that  extent.  You  know,  now  it's  been  merged  and  what  is  left  is  Mount 
Zion  Health  Systems,  which  is  the  health  systems  board,  which  I  am  a  member  of  the 
health  systems  board  right  now,  and  that  basically  funds  community  programs,  health- 
related  from  the  endowment  that  they  have  brought  over  from  the  old  Mount  Zion. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  more  about  this,  because  I  don't  really  know  how  this  operates,  as  being  part  of, 
or  formally  part  of  the  whole  Mount  Zion  Hospital. 

Zlot:       Well,  actually,  when  Mount  Zion  was  merged  into  the  UC  system,  there  was  an 

endowment  that  was  about  $50  million  that  was  there,  that  donors  had  given  to  Mount 
Zion.  So  that  the  endowment  moved  over  from  the  merger  into  a  separate  entity  and  a 
new  entity  was  formed  which  is  called  Mount  Zion  Health  Systems,  or  Mount  Zion 
Health  Foundation,  not  Systems,  I  think  it's  Mount  Zion  Health  Foundation,  you'd  have 
to  check  the  real  terminology  on  that.  In  fact,  I  have  that  in  my  office,  and  so  that's  an 
endowment  fund  of  roughly  $50  million.  They  have  their  own  board,  which  funds 
programming  in  the  community.  They  have  different  categories  of  restricted,  non- 
restricted  funds,  some  of  them  are  health  care-oriented,  so  they  fund  programs  relating 
to  health  care.  Some  of  those  are  happening  at  the  present  UC  Mount  Zion  site  on 
Divisadero  Street.  So  they're  out  there  funding,  you  know,  a  couple  million  dollars  a 
year  in  programming  off  of  the  endowment. 

Glaser:       What  kind  of  programming? 

Zlot:       One  of  the  programs  that  they  fund  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  Bay  Area  Healing  Center, 
which  is  a  chaplaincy  program  where  there  are  three  rabbis  that  are  affiliated  with  that 
program,  and  they  go  out  to  various  hospitals  and  in  through  the  community  providing 
chaplaincy  programming.  They  also  fund  some  AIDS  programming.  They're  looking  at 
doing,  right  now,  some  funding  for  the  capital  program — under  discussion  right  now  is 
funding  for  capital  programming  at  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community  Center  and 
the  Jewish  Home  which  is  undertaking  a  capital  campaign.  So  there  are  a  variety  of 
health-related  programs  that  they  look  at.  Ann  Lazarus  is  the  executive  director  of  that 
particular  agency. 

Glaser:       This  is  all  within  the  Jewish  community,  because  Mount  Zion  Hospital  as  such  had — 

Zlot:       Closed. 
Glaser:       I  know,  but  this  had  some  things  to  do  with  the  non- Jewish  community. 
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Zlot:       Right.  They  also  fund  some  of  the  health-related  issues  to  the  Russian  emigr£ 

community.  When  the  hospital  was  operating,  a  lot  of  the  Russian  community  patients 
went  to  Mount  Zion.  Since  the  hospital's  closed  now,  a  lot  of  them  go  to  San  Francisco 
General.  Health  Systems  provides  translators  at  San  Francisco  General  to  assist  the 
doctors  there  in  treating  the  Russian  patients.  The  federation  has  allocated  money  to 
health  systems  also  to  aid  into  that  Russian  population. 

Glaser:       Well,  does  that  mean  that  you  work  closely  with  the  family  and  children's  services? 

Zlot:       Well,  there  is  some  relationship  between  the  two.  The  JF&CS  offices  are  at  Rhoda 

Goldman  Plaza  which  is — and  Health  Systems  holds  their  meetings  there.  So  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  two. 

Glaser:       Where  did  you  go  from  there? 


Chairing  UCF  annual  campaign 


Zlot:  Let's  see,  I've  chaired  the  Overseas  Committee,  the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee  of 
the  federation.  I  think  I  chaired  that  for  a  year,  and  I  think  I  did  that  just — well,  actually 
before  that  I  chaired  the  federation  annual  campaign. 

Glaser:       Oh,  tell  me  all  about  that. 

Zlot:       So  I  chaired  that.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  how  long  ago  that  was.  I  know  that  Carol  Saul 
followed  me  and  she  did  it  for  two  years,  and  then  Jeff  and  Barb  Farber  did  it  for  two 
years,  that's  four.  So  I  probably  did  it  about  five  years  ago.  So  I  chaired  the  federation 
annual  campaign,  which  was  a  $19  million  campaign,  and  that  particular  year,  well, 
nineteen-plus,  and  that's  really  a  major  undertaking  to  do  that.  You  know,  it  involves 
really  organizing  the  different  divisions  in  the  community,  whether  it's  Marin, 
Peninsula,  San  Francisco,  following  through  on  Leadership  Circle  gifts.  So  I  probably 
did  forty  to  fifty  solicitations  myself  on  the  federation  annual  campaign. 

Glaser:       Did  you  go  by  yourself,  or  was  this  one-on-one? 

Zlot:       [laughter]  You  know  this  business.  Well,  it  depended  upon  who  we  were  soliciting  at 
that  point  in  time.  So  I  worked  closely  then  with  Wayne  Feinstein  who  was  the 
executive  director  at  that  point  in  time,  and  through,  you  know,  the  various  leadership 
chairs  of  the  different  divisions,  and  some  I  would  do  myself,  some  I  would  do  with 
somebody  else.  The  other  job  is  to  follow  up  with  the  other  people  that  are  out  there 
doing  the  solicitations,  to  be  sure  that  everything  was  covered.  So  I  think  that  that  was 
an  all-time  record  campaign,  and  obviously  every  year  we  do  move  the  bar  a  little 
higher.  But  I  think  that  the  year  that  I  completed  that  was  probably  a  record  year. 

Glaser:       The  reason  why  I  ask  about  that  one-on-one  is  because  I've  been  told  that  two  is 
considered  a  community.  So  that  to  go  with  somebody  else  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
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Zlot:       It's  the  ideal  way  to  do  it,  but  it's  very  hard.  We  don't  have  enough  manpower  is  the 
problem.  One  of  the  issues  we  have  with  the  campaign  structure  is  we  don't  have 
enough  solicitors,  and  it's  harder  and  harder  each  year  to  get  new  people  to  do  this.  So 
what  we  really  are  depending  upon  now  are  a  lot  of  the  old-timers,  including  myself,  to 
go  back  and  do  this  year  after  year  after  year.  So,  ideally,  two-on-one  is  the  best.  I  don't 
know — I  hadn't  heard  the  terminology  that  it's  a  community.  But  obviously  your  results 
are  somewhat  better  when  you  do  this,  but  it's  very  difficult  to  get  the  manpower  to  do  it 
that  way. 

Glaser:       Now,  you  were  talking  about  the  old-timers  having  to  come  in  on  that,  but  you're  losing 
a  lot  of  big  contributors  who  were  the  old-timers. 

Zlot:       Well,  yes,  and  not  necessarily — you  mean  that  pass  away?  Well,  what  we  hope  to  do  is 
that  these  people  will  endow  their  gifts,  some  of  the  larger  gifts,  the  six-and-seven  figure 
gifts,  these  individuals  will  endow  their  gifts  so  that  they  will  be  there  as  years  go  on. 

Glaser:       And  you  have  a  Super  Sunday? 

Zlot:       We  have  a  Super  Sunday  campaign. 
Glaser:       You  want  to  talk  about  that  on  record? 

Zlot:       Sure.  It's  an  important  part  of  the  campaign.  My  recollection  is  that  we  raised  about  $2 
million  on  Super  Sunday,  and  what  it  really  does,  it  reaches  a  broad  base  of  the 
community.  So  the  dollars  are  important,  the  amount  that  we  raise,  but  it's  always 
important  that  we  increase  the  number  of  donors,  and  have  a  broad  base  participation  in 
the  annual  campaign,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  through  Super  Sunday,  because 
it's  very  difficult  to  get  solicitors  to  go  out.  I  think  we  have  something  like  sixteen 
thousand  donors,  to  talk  to  each  one  individually  is  very  hard.  So  if  we  take  one  day,  and 
we  publicize  it,  be  prepared,  we're  going  to  call  you  and  ask  you  for  your  continued 
support  to  the  federation  annual  campaign,  and  it  really  is  extremely  successful,  not 
only  in  dollars,  but  in  building  a  broad  base  community  participation. 

Glaser:       Because  sometimes  you  don't  get  very  much  money. 

Zlot:       No,  you  don't,  but  that  isn't  always  the  issue.  The  issue  is:  if  somebody  wants  to  give 
twenty-five,  seventy-five,  or  a  hundred  dollars,  the  dollars  do  add  up,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it's  important  that  we  do  have  them  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
participating  and  give  their  support.  So  what  we  say:  a  meaningful  gift,  a  meaningful 
gift  depends  upon  the  individual,  and  if  it's  twenty-five  dollars,  that's  fine.  We'd  love  to 
have  that  participation. 

Glaser:       Do  you  enjoy  fundraising? 

Zlot:       Well,  it  can  get  somewhat  tedious  after  a  point.  So,  you  know,  you  can  get  burned  out 
after  a  while  on  that,  and  that's  why  I  think  the  success  of  the  community  really  depends 
upon  leadership  development  and  bringing  up  a  new  group  of  individuals,  and  I  think 
we've  been  very  successful  at  that.  One  of  the  main  priorities  when  I  was  president  was 
leadership  development.  We  can  get  into  that  when  we  get  a  little  further  down  the  road, 
but  that  has  really  been  a  key,  and  I  think  this  community  has  been  successful  at  it.  I 
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think  we  could  be  more  successful,  but  that  really  is  the  key,  that  we  have  to  get  new 
people  involved  all  the  time. 

Glaser:       But  I  meant  you  personally.  How  do  you  feel  about  fundraising? 

Zlot:       Well,  I — I  do  it.  I  mean,  it  obviously  is  something  that — one  thing  about  being  the 

federation  campaign  chair,  there's  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  it.  It's  not  like  you  have  a 
four-year  term  as  a  board  member,  or  a  two-year  term  as  federation  president.  It  is  a 
condensed  period  of  time.  When  I  did  it — the  last  couple  campaign  chairs  have  done  it 
for  two  years.  Do  I  enjoy  it?  I  don't  know  that  I'll  look  forward  to  doing  it,  but  once  you 
get  involved  in  it,  it  can  be  enjoyable. 

Glaser:       Is  there  some  aspect  about  fundraising  that  means  you  have  to  do  this  versus  that?  Is 
there  a  method  of  making  fundraising  effective? 


Tenure  on  the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee 


Zlot:       I  think  that  to  make  it  effective,  you  have  to  be  informed,  and  having,  you  know, 

personally  been  involved  in  planning  and  allocations  process  for  a  long  period  of  time,  I 
understand  the  needs  of  the  agency,  so  I'm  able  to  articulate  that  story.  Being  chair  of 
the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee,  I  understand  the  needs  that  are  overseas,  and  also 
I'm  on  the  JDC  board,  which  is  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  I've 
been  on  that  board  probably  now  for  six  or  seven  years.  So  I  am  well  informed  of  the 
needs  of  the  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world,  and  through  that  it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  present  a  better  picture  to  the  potential  donor. 

Glaser:       Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  in  detail  about  the  Overseas  Committee. 

Zlot:       Okay. 
Glaser:       How  that  has  functioned  and  how  you  see  your  role  in  it. 

Zlot:       Well,  that  committee  basically  allocates  the  money  that  we  send  overseas  out  of  a  $22, 
$23  million  campaign,  we  spend  about  $5  million,  which  goes  to  the  United  Jewish 
Communities,  that's  the  umbrella  organization.  Through  that  there  is  a  process  of 
allocating  that  money  overseas  to  Israel.  Between  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  and  the 
JDC,  and  I  think  the  split  on  that  is  basically  25  percent  to  JDC,  75  percent  to  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel  after  the  overhead  for  the  umbrella  organization  is  taken  off. 

But  locally,  the  input  we  have  is  what  we  do  in  direct  funding  for  programs  and  Israel, 
through  the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee  and  our  counterparts  in  Israel,  which  is  the 
Israel  Amuta.  That  really  has  been  very  beneficial  for  this  community,  not  just  in  the 
dollars  that  we  were  able  to  give  to  Israel  which — that  announced  about  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year — my  recollection — program  money  that  goes  into  Israel,  aside  from 
the  national  organizations,  goes  directly  to  programming  Israel  through  our  relationship 
with  the  Israel  Amuta  and  the  Jerusalem  office  that  we  have  in  Israel.  Those  programs 
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involve  what  we  call  shared  values,  which  are  Arab- Jewish  coexistence,  religious 
pluralism,  and  economic  development. 

So  that's  really  been  the  function  of  the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee,  and  they  really 
have  a  hands-on  approach  to  that.  They  go  to  Israel  every  year — members  of  the 
committee — not  everybody  goes,  but  I  think  the  commitment,  if  you're  a  member  of  the 
Israel  and  Overseas  Committee,  you  should  go  once  every  two  years  to  Israel  and 
observe  the  programs  that  we  directly  fund  in  Israel,  and  that's  been  very  effective  not 
only  in  what  we  can  do  in  programming,  but  having  the  one-on-one  relationship  with 
the  Israelis,  who  are  our  counterparts  in  the  Amuta. 

Glaser:       Right  now  I'm  drawing  a  blank,  but  you  have,  or  had  a  program  of  taking  a  community, 
and — 

Zlot:       Project  Renewal? 
Glaser:       Right. 

Zlot:       Right,  but  that's  kind  of— that  we  don't  do  any  longer,  but  we  do  have  a  special 

relationship  in  Israel  with  the  upper  Galil  area  which  is  Kiryat  Shmona.  That's  what 
we're  doing  now — that  we  fund  a  significant  amount  of  money  up  into  that  area,  which 
is  in  the  upper  Galil  right  below  the  Lebanon  border,  and  so  when  we  go  to  Israel,  we  do 
spend  up  to  maybe  three  days  up  in  Kiryat  Shmona  looking  at  programming  that  we 
fund  there.  So  we  put  a  lot  of  the  million  and  a  half  dollars — a  good  piece  of  that  money 
goes  into  programming  in  that  area,  and  that  function  there  is  basically  economic 
development  and  some  shared  value  programming. 

Glaser:       But  that's  not  Project  Renewal  any  more? 

Zlot:       Project  Renewal  is  gone — expired,  so  to  speak.  That's  not,  that  is  not  going  on  any 
longer. 

Glaser:       But  that  at  one  point,  was  that  under  the  Overseas  Committee? 
Zlot:       That  was  under  the  Overseas  Committee,  right. 


Reflection  on  three  UCF  executive  directors 


Glaser:       Now,  I  also  want  to  ask  you  about  the  personalities.  You've  served  under  three  different 
executive  directors,  first  for  Lou  Weintraub,  then  Brian  Lurie,  and  then  Wayne 
Feinstein.  Would  you  talk  about  those,  starting  with  Lou? 

Zlot:       Well,  Lou  goes  back  many,  many  years,  and  my  recollection — it's  really  hard  to 

remember  that,  but  I  think  Lou  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  this  field.  He  knew  the  Jewish 
community.  He  was  well  connected  within  that,  and  I  think  really  we  got  Lou  to  move 
to  really  realize  that  he  had  to  recognize  the  younger,  new  generation  and  to  move 
people  up,  and  I  think  he  was  somewhat  resistant  to  doing  that  in  the  earlier  years.  But 
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as  we  moved  forward,  I  think — and  that's  where  the  YAD  began  to  be  formed  through 
there — he  began  to  understand  how  important  it  was  to  involve  the  younger  members  of 
the  community.  So,  and  I  had  a  very  good  relationship  with  Lou. 

Brian,  Brian  was,  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  Brian  as  you  know  started  off  as 
rabbi  at  Temple  Emanu-El  in  San  Francisco  and  then  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for 
the  UJA,  and  then  came  back  to  San  Francisco  following  Lou  Weintraub.  Brian,  really 
his  strengths  were  his  charisma,  and  I'd  have  to  say  his  vision.  Brian  is  really  a  vision 
person.  I  remember  that  when  Brian  first  came  to  town  that  the  federation  offices  were 
on  Sutler  Street,  up  between  Sutler  and  Grant,  and  Brian  Ihoughl  lhal  we  should  have  a 
presence  in  a  new  building  and  maybe  a  Jewish  Museum,  and  so  Ihrough  Brian's  efforts 
and  his  vision  we  were  able  to  build  the  building  on  Sleuart  Slreel,  and  that  was  the 
Jewish  Museum  on  the  firsl  floor.  So  I  have  lo  say  lhal  Brian  really  was  instrumental  in 
really  bringing  the  Jewish  community  lo  a  new  level. 

Wayne  Feinslein — I  knew  Wayne  when  he  firsl  worked  for  die  federalion  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  slaff  direclor  of  the  Soulh  Peninsula  Jewish  community — for  the 
federation  as  a  director  of  the  South  Peninsula  branch,  or  Ihe  Soulh  Peninsula  office  of 
Ihe  Jewish  community.  So  I  knew  Wayne  early  on  in  those  years  and  had  a  close, 
personal  relationship  wilh  Wayne  and  his  wife,  Leslie,  in  Ihose  years.  And  from  Ihere 
Wayne  wenl  to  work  for  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federalions,  which  now  has  been 
merged  wilh  UJA  into  UJC  in  New  York.  From  Ihere  he  wenl  lo  Detroil  as  Ihe 
federalion  direclor,  and  Ihen  Los  Angeles,  and  I  did  keep  in  touch  wilh  Wayne  during 
his  tenure  in  Delroil  and  Los  Angeles,  and  Ihen  he  moved  lo  San  Francisco.  Wayne- 
very  brighl,  very  smart,  very  well  informed,  and  has  an  extremely  slrong  dedicalion  lo 
Jewish  life,  lo  Ihe  developmenl  lo  Jewish  life  in  Ihe  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  very 
strong  commilmenl  in  understanding  of  Ihe  needs  of  programming  overseas  in  Israel 
and  Ihroughoul  Ihe  world. 

Glaser:       Whal  is  he  doing  now? 

Zlol:       Wayne's  working  for  an  inveslmenl  advisory  firm.  I  Ihink  it's  Capital  Guardian. 
Glaser:       Is  thai  in  Ihe  city? 

Zlot:       It's  in  the  city,  right — and  I  really  think  thai  my  real  involvement,  when  I  became  more 
involved  with  the  federation  was  basically  during  Wayne's  tenure — is  when  I  started  lo 
gel — lhal's  when  I  served  as  campaign  chair,  chair  of  Ihe  Israel  and  Overseas 
Committee,  and  then  federation  president.  So  I  think  during  Wayne's  tenure  is  when  I 
was  most  active. 

Glaser:       During  the  time  that  Brian  Lurie  was  the  execulive,  did  you  work  wilh  him  on  the 
development  of  Ihe  Marin  campus? 

Zlol:       Yes,  because  I  did  chair  Ihe  Marin  capilal  campaign — federalion  capital  campaign  at 

that  point  in  lime.  So  my  recollection  is  that  I  did  work  with  Brian,  but  I  wasn't  terribly 
involved  in  lhal  period  of  lime  of  Brian's  tenure. 

Glaser       Thai  was  a  huge  undertaking  lo  develop  lhal. 
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Zlot:  Right.  Well,  that  was  a  capital  campaign — I'm  trying  to  remember — the  one  I'm  talking 
about  was  a  federation-wide  capital  campaign  to  certain  agencies.  The  Marin  campaign 
was  another  issue  for  the  Marin  Center,  and  I  didn't  play  an  extremely  active  role — 

## 

Zlot:       Okay.  Twenty  years  ago  the  federation  decided  to  raise — I  can't  recall  how  much 

money,  but  a  significant  amount  of  money  to  help  with  capital  projects  for  the  various 
federation  agencies.  It  was  nowhere  near  the  kinds  of  numbers  that  we're  talking  about 
now.  So  that's  the  one  that  I  was  involved  in;  that  was  early  on.  Now,  the  Marin  Center 
campaign  is  another  issue.  I  did  not  play,  as  I  call,  a  leadership  role  in  the  Marin  Center 
campaign. 

Glaser:       The  one  that  you're  talking  about,  the  overall — there  was  at  one  time  a  very  big  capital 
campaign  for  the  hospital,  for  the  home — 

Zlot:       That's  the  one— 
Glaser:       — and  Marin  was  part  of  that,  too? 

Zlot:  I  think  that  Marin  may  have  been  part  of  that,  too,  and  that's  the  one  that  I  chaired — the 
Marin— I  think  I  was  the  chair  of  the  Marin  campaign  for  the  overall  campaign.  In  other 
words,  we  do  it  by  areas,  and  I  was  the  chair  at  that  time.  You  remember  that.  Well,  you 
just  articulated  the  one  that  I'm  talking  about. 

Glaser:       Yes. 


Chairing  the  Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government 


Zlot:       Then  the  $  1 5  million  campaign  that  followed  for  the  Osher  Center  was  another  one,  and 
I  did  not  play  a  leadership  role  in  that  one.  What  I've  done  in  the  Jewish  community, 
which  may  fit  into  this  part — that  one  of  the  things  I  did  in  recent  years,  I  don't  know, 
maybe  four  or  five  years  ago  I  chaired  Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government. 

Glaser:       Oh  yes,  of  course.  Tell  me  about  that. 

Zlot:       Okay,  which  was  really  interesting,  because  that's  the  Jewish  political  PAC  [political 
action  committee],  single  issue  PAC  to  support  candidates  who  are  sympathetic  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  state  of  Israel.  So  through  that  we  raised  maybe  eighty 
thousand  dollars  through  which  we  allocate  to  federal  election  campaigns  of  senators 
and  congressmen  a  certain  amount  of  money,  but  they  all  have  to  be  out-of-state 
candidates  that  we  allocate  money  to.  So  through  that  process,  I  chaired  that  for  a  year, 
and  I  think  we  raised  a  significant  sum  of  money.  I  think  it  was  an  interesting  process. 

Glaser:       Who  was  the  executive  director  at  that  time? 
Zlot:       That  was  Andrea — I  can't  recall  her  last  name. 
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Glaser:       Oh,  I  know. 

Zlot:       You  know?  I  can't  remember  her  last  name,  and  actually  my  son,  Jeffrey,  has  become 
involved  now,  and  he's  an  officer  of  Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government,  and 
that  was  an  interesting  process. 

Glaser:  Was  Larry  Meyers  very  involved  in  that? 

Zlot:  Yes,  Larry  Meyers  was  quite  involved  in  that. 

Glaser:  I  can't  remember  why  I  don't — I  don't  know  why  I  don't — 

Zlot:  Andrea  Schwartz,  was  it? 

Glaser:  No.  She  lived  first  in  Lafayette,  so  of  course  I  know  her. 

Zlot:  Yes,  I  can't  remember,  yes. 

Glaser:  That  sounds  like  a  very  worthwhile  organization. 

Zlot:       Yes,  it  really  is.  So  I  did  that  for  a  year,  and  I  think  I  may  have  done  that  for  the  year 
before  I  was  federation  president.  So  normally  you  do  that  job  for  two  years,  which  I 
didn't  do  for  the  second  year,  because  that's  when  I  took  over  the  job  of  federation 
president.  So  I  basically  gave  all  the  other  commitments  up  at  that  point  in  time. 

Glaser:       Well,  the  presidency  will  be  another  topic,  but  is  there  any  other  community  non- 
federation  activities  that  you  can  tell  me  about? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Branson  School  in  Ross,  where  two  of  my  kids 
went  to.  So  I  was  a  board  member  of  that  for  four  or  five  years. 

Glaser:       That's  not  a  Jewish  school,  that's  a  community  school. 

Zlot:       A  community  school — in  the  Jewish  community  what  else?  I'm  on  the  AIPAC  board. 
Glaser:       I  don't  mean  just  Jewish  organizations — whatever  you  served  on. 


Trips  with  UJA-JDC 


Zlot:       Right,  I  guess  Branson  is  the  non- Jewish  organization  that  I  served  on — Branson  board 
of  trustees.  On  the  national  level,  as  I  mentioned,  I've  been  on  the  JDC  board  for  about 
six  or  seven  years,  and  one  of  the  enjoyments  I  get  out  of  that,  I've  taken  several  of  the 
missions  or  trips  that  they  have,  whether  it's  Cuba,  Siberia,  Mongolia.  I  can  tell  you 
about  those,  but  there's  a  variety  of  trips  that  I've  taken. 

Glaser:       Oh  yes,  tell  me  about  them.  That  sounds  interesting. 
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ZIot:       Okay,  well,  I  guess  the  first  one  I  did,  I  made  a  couple  notes  on  that,  that  I  did  a  trip  to 
the  Ukraine  and  to  Russia,  to  Moscow.  This  was  basically  a  combination  of  a  JDC-UJA 
trip,  where  we  went  to  look  at  the  services  that  our  overseas  dollars  provide  to 
communities  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  So  at  that  point  we  went  to  Kiev  in  Ukraine, 
we  went  to  Moscow.  So  that  was  one  trip.  The  other  one  we  did  was  a  JDC  trip  to  Cuba, 
and  that  was  probably  about  six  years  ago,  that  was  one  of  the  first  missions.  There  were 
several,  in  fact  our  community  has  one  going  next  month  to  Cuba,  but  this  was  one  of 
the  first  ones  we  did  about  six  years  ago,  we  went  to  Cuba. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  to  go  through  Mexico? 

Zlot:       Yes,  we  went  through  Cancun. 
Glaser:       Because  wasn't  it  embargoed  by  our  country? 

Zlot:       Well,  you  can  go  though  if  you  are  with  a  religious  organization,  or  you  know,  there's 
all  kinds  of  ways  you  can  do  that  legally.  So  that  was  a  very  interesting  trip,  and  my 
understanding  is  I  think  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Cuba.  We  visited  with  them.  We  brought  them  clothes  and  medicine, 
went  to  the  synagogue,  and  really  had  an  interaction  with  the  Jewish  community  in 
Cuba,  which  was  quite  interesting.  Now  there  are  a  couple  missions  a  month  that  go  to 
Cuba  to  visit  the  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:       In  Jewish  terms,  is  it  a  strong  community? 

Zlot:       Well,  it's  interesting,  because  Castro  never  really  cracked  down  on  the  Jewish 

community,  and  there's  good  relationships  between  the  Jewish  community  in  Cuba  and 
the  government  of  Cuba.  It's  not — I  don't  know  that  you  can  call  it  a  strong  community, 
but  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  members,  there's  a  synagogue,  I  think  some 
members  of  the  Miami  Jewish  community  paid  to  help  renovate  the  synagogue  in  Cuba. 
When  we  were  there  it  was  basically  a  disaster,  the  roof  was  fallen  in.  It  was  kind  of 
interesting,  when  we  went  there,  one  of  the  couples  we  went  with  was  from  Miami. 
They  originally  were  from  Cuba,  from  Havana,  and  they  had  been  married  in  that 
synagogue,  and  this  was  their  first  trip  back  since  then.  So  it  was  quite  heartwarming  to 
see  their  experience  walking  into  that  synagogue  in  Cuba.  So  that  was  an  interesting 
experience. 

The  other  trip  that  I  took  was  a  small  group,  we  went  to  Azerbaijan,  to  Baku,  and  a 
Jewish  community  north  of  Baku,  which  is  called  Kuba.  So  we  did  a  short  trip  there,  I 
think  it  was  about  five  days,  to  visit  the  Jewish  communities  in  Azerbaijan.  Also,  took  a 
trip,  which  is  kind  of  relevant  now,  to  Central  Asia,  went  to — with  a  small  group — to 
Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan,  and  Kyrgyzstan  where  we  visited  the  Jewish  communities,  and 
the  real  purpose  is  to  see  how  JDC  provides  programming  to  those  particular 
communities  in  Central  Asia. 

More  recently  went  to  Sarajevo.  JDC  had  done  a  lot  of  nonsectarian  relief  work  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  specifically  in  Sarajevo  providing  medicines,  or  whatever,  and  a  lot 
of  that  went  to  the  Muslim  communities  in  Sarajevo.  So  we  went  back  to  see  the  Jewish 
community  in  Sarajevo,  went  to  Dubrovnik  and  to  Split  on  that  trip.  Also,  one  of  the 
more  interesting  ones:  we  had  a  small  group  that  went  to — first  we  started  from  San 
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Francisco,  went  to  Anchorage,  had  dinner  with  some  of  the  leadership  of  the  Jewish 
community  there  who  were  basically  involved  in  AIPAC,  from  there  we  flew  to 
Khabarovsk,  which  is  in  Siberia. 

Glaser:       Can  you  spell  that? 

Zlot:       It  starts  with  a  K.  I  can't  spell  it.  We'll  have  to  look  that  one  up — and  from  there  we 
spent  a  day  in  Khabarovsk,  took  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  Birobidzhan, 
something,  which  Stalin  had  established  as  the  Jewish  autonomous  homeland,  where  he 
was  going  to  try  to  send  all  the  Jews  to,  to  Siberia,  and  it's  kind  of  interesting,  you  pull 
into  the  train  station  there,  the  name  of  the  city  is  written  in  Yiddish,  in  big  letters  on  top 
of  the  train  station — really  interesting  to  see.  So  we  spent  a  day  in  Birobidzhan.  Then 
we  came  back  and  flew  to  Irkutz  at  Lake  Baikal.  I  don't  know  if  you've  heard  of  Lake 
Baikal,  but  it's  probably  the  largest  freshwater  lake  in  the  world.  Met  with  the  Jewish 
community  in  Irkutz,  went  to  the  synagogue,  had  a  shabbat  service  there,  and  then  we 
flew  to  Mongolia,  and  basically  that  was  the  way  back.  But  it's  interesting,  in  Mongolia 
we  found  one  Jew  who  was  an  Israeli  who  was  staying  at  the  hotel.  So  we  said,  "Listen, 
why  do  you  as  an  Israeli  have  any  interest  here?"  He  says,  "Well,  I'm  working  with  the 
state  of  Israel,  the  Israeli  government,  and  we're  doing  an  agricultural  project  here  in 
Mongolia."  So  I  said,  "Why  is  Israel  so  interested  in  Mongolia?"  and  he  said,  "Well, 
you  never  know  when  you  need  another  vote  in  the  United  Nations."  So  that  was 
interesting. 

Glaser:       Very  interesting. 

Zlot:       Then  from  there  we  came  back  through  Beijing  and  back  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  an 
extremely  interesting  trip  to  see  that  part  of  Siberia. 

Glaser:       Isn't  it  amazing  where  Jews  are? 

Zlot:       Yes,  it  really  is.  When  I  was  president,  this  is  a  very  interesting  trip,  we  went  to  Buenos 
Aires.  We  really  established  a  relationship  with  the  Jewish  community  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Buenos  Aires  has  a  unique  situation  now  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  trial  going  on  of 
policemen  that  were  implicated  in  the  bombing  of  the  AMIA  [Asociaci6n  Mutual 
Israelita  Argentina],  which  is  like  the  Jewish  community  organization  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  Israel  embassy  that  was  bombed  in  Buenos  Aires.  We  really  established  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Jewish  community  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  then  we  came  back  and — 
getting  back  to  that,  we  learned  that  the  trial  that's  taking  place  of  the  individual 
policemen  that  have  been  implicated  in  the  bombing  of  the  AMIA  building — it's  a 
unique  situation  in  Argentina  where  if  you've  been  injured,  you  don't  have  to  depend 
upon  the  attorney  general  or  the  state  prosecutor,  you  can  hire  your  own  lawyers  to  help 
prosecute  those  individuals. 

So  the  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  community  was  hiring  their  own  attorneys  to  help 
prosecute  the  culprits  in  this  particular  bombing  incident,  but  they  really  needed  some 
help  in  raising  money.  So  when  we  came  back  from  Buenos  Aires,  we  helped  raise 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  donate  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  help  them  with  their  needs  in  that  community.  So  then  the  leadership  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  community  came  up  to  San  Francisco.  We  met  with  them,  they 
met  with — as  you  know,  probably  at  breadth,  that  there's  a  lot  happening  in  Buenos 
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Aires  as  far  as  a  bad  economy.  What's  happening  to  the  Jewish  community,  they're  all 
suffering  economically  right  now.  So  we  kind  of  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  help  with 
some  aid  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:       In  this  trial,  when  you  speak  of  using  private  lawyers,  is  it  the  feeling  that  you'll  get 
better  representation  rather  than  going  through  the  prosecutors,  that  they  might  be 
prejudiced? 

Zlot:       Right,  that's  the  important  point.  Prosecutors  could  be  prejudiced,  and  so,  and  they  may 
not  look  at  all  the  evidence,  or  have  the  capability  to  find — or  the  desire  to  find  all  the 
evidence. 

Glaser:       More  interested  in  cover-up? 

Zlot:       More  interested  in  cover-up.  So  the  Jewish  community  hired  four  or  five  of  the  top 
lawyers  in  Buenos  Aires  to  help  develop  the  evidence,  develop  the  case  and  help 
prosecute  the  case.  So  what  we  did  is  that  the  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  community 
organization  that's  the  most  credible,  it's  called  the  Tzedaka  Foundation,  which 
provides  social  services  to  the  people  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Buenos  Aires.  So 
what  we  did  was  to  help  raise  some  funds  for  the  Tzedaka  Foundation  for  social 
services,  so  that  the  money  that  they  had  could  be  used  for  the  trial  issue,  so  that  we 
were — it's  important  that  we  present  it  that  way,  from  a  tax  standpoint — that  we  weren't 
donating  for  the  trial  per  se,  we  were  donating  to  social  services.  So  their  funds  could  be 
freed  up  to  use  for  the  trial,  and  that  trial  has  just  started  in  the  last  month  now,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens.  But  we  did  establish  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:       Well,  you've  had  some  fascinating  trips.  Has  your  wife  gone  along  with  you? 

Zlot:       She's  gone  on  some  of  them.  She  went  to  the  Buenos  Aires  trip,  and  we  just  got  back 
last  year  under  John  Goldman's  tenure,  we  went  to  Germany  and  Poland,  and  she  went 
on  that  trip,  [tape  interruption] 


September  11.  2001 

Glaser:       Columbia  University  is  having  a  program  to  ask  people  their  reactions  to  what 

happened  September  1 1 .  How  they  heard  about  it,  what  they  saw  on  TV,  what  their 
reactions  were,  and  our  office  has  asked  those  of  us  who  interview  people  to  do  that  too, 
to  ask  those  questions.  Would  you  talk  about  September  11? 

Zlot:       Sure. 
Glaser:       How  did  you  first  find  out  about  it? 

Zlot:       I  saw  it  when  I — actually,  I  think  I  had  a  phone  call  from  somebody.  My  brother-in-law 
was  staying  with  us,  and  a  friend  of  his  called.  I  don't  know,  it  must  have  been  five- 
thirty,  six — I  forget  what  time  it  happened  here — it  must  have  been  around  six  in  the 
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morning,  something  like  that.  He  said,  "Turn  on  the  television,  and  see  what's  going 
on."  So  we  turned  it  on  right  away,  and  I  think  by  then  the  first  plane  had  flown  into  the 
World  Trade  Center,  then  the  second,  then  the  Pentagon.  So,  it  was  basically  early  in  the 
morning  on  television.  It  was  very  hard  to  comprehend  at  that  point  in  time.  Really, 
what  was  happening,  I  think  nobody  knew,  or  put  it  together  that  this  was  a  terrorist 
situation  until  in  a  couple  hours,  to  really  absorb  the  implications  of  this. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  any  personal  involvement  with  what  was  going  on?  Did  you  know 
anybody  there? 

Zlot:       No,  I  didn't  know  anybody,  no.  Actually,  my  wife,  though,  was  in  New  York  that  day. 
She  was  in  midtown,  she  had  been  in  New  York,  and  so  then  she  called — I  don't 
know — probably  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  here,  and  it  was  very  hard  because  the 
phones  weren't  all  working  at  that  point  in  time,  and  said,  you  know,  "Did  you  see  what 
happened?  I'm  here,  I'm  fine,"  and  she  was  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Glaser:       Did  what  happen  in  lower  Manhattan  affect  those  who  were  in  midtown? 

Zlot:       Well,  yes,  because  the  town  basically  closed  down,  and  when  I  got  to  the  office  here 
everybody  was  leaving,  and  Suzette,  who  works  for  me,  went  home.  So  the  city  here 
basically  closed  down.  In  fact,  I  had  a  luncheon  date,  which  was  interesting,  with  a 
friend  of  mine — two  friends  of  mine,  and  we  went  up  to  Le  Central — I  think  it  was  on  a 
Friday,  wasn't  the  eleventh  a  Friday?  I  think  it  was,  and  Willie  Brown,  always  has  lunch 
at  Le  Central  on  Friday.  So,  all  of  the  sudden,  we're  sitting  at  lunch  on  Friday,  and  here 
come  all  these  police  sirens  down  the  street,  and  it's  Willie  Brown  the  mayor,  stopping 
to  get  out  and  have  lunch  at  Le  Central  with  Wilkes  Bashford,  who's  always  his  lunch 
partner  there.  So,  my  recollection  of  what  happened  here  is  that  the  city  just  shut  down. 
Everything  closed  here,  let  alone  New  York.  Everything  closed  in  New  York,  because  I 
think  the  problem  was  nobody  knew — there  were  two  issues:  nobody  knew  what  was 
happening  and  what  would  happen  next,  and  that's  why  the  government  got  all  the 
airplanes  down.  Everything  closed. 

Glaser:       So  all  of  this — you're  in  the  financial  center — so  all  of  these  big  highrises,  everybody 
just  left? 

Zlot:       Well,  in  general  everybody  in  this  office  left,  and  almost  everybody  else.  I  think  the 
bank  downstairs  closed.  Everything  was  closed.  Everybody  went  home. 

Glaser:       I  found  that  all  of  the  B  ART[  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit]  restrooms  are  closed. 

Zlot:       Now? 
Glaser:       So,  aside  from  the  anthrax  thing,  this  is  still  very  much  with  us. 

Zlot:  Well,  I  think — you  know,  there's — they're  trying  to  be  super  cautious  right  now,  and 
whether  it's  overly  cautious,  who  knows.  But,  I  mean,  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to 
live  with  this  thing.  You  know,  like  someone  says,  you  know,  England  has  lived  with 
this  with  the  IRA  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Glaser:       That's  true. 
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Zlot:       You  know,  and  obviously  Israel  has  lived  with  this  situation,  which  is  a  situation  that  is 
far  worse  than  ours,  with  the  suicide  bombers  coming  in.  Who  knows  what's  going  to 
happen.  We've  never  experienced  this. 

Glaser:       No. 
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[Interview  2:  November  19,  2001]  ## 


Paternal  family  history;  establishing  the  B'nai  Israel  Svnaeoeue 


Glaser:       I  know  that  you  were  born  in  California,  when  and  where? 

Zlot:       In  Vallejo,  July  27,  1937. 
Glaser:       How  far  back  does  your  family  go  in  this  country? 

Zlot:       Well,  they  go  back  a  long  ways,  and  I  think  we  talked  about — my  father  was  born  in 

New  York,  moved  out  to  California  with  his  father  in  the  early  1900ss.  My  grandfather 
was  in  the  jewelry  business — my  father's  father  was  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Vallejo, 
and  my  father  had  been  active  in  Vallejo,  he  was  an  optometrist. 

Glaser:       Now,  was  the  grandfather  the  first  to  come  to  the  United  States? 

Zlot:       My  grandfather  was  the  first  to  come  from  the  United  States,  and  I  think  they  came  from 
the  area  in  the  Ukraine  around  Kiev. 

Glaser:       Now,  is  that  the  original  family  name? 

Zlot:       No,  and  I  don't — I  have  to  look  up  because  there's  been  several  variations  of  that.  In 
fact,  I  did  have  the  oral  history  done  for  my  father.  Seymor  Fromer  at  the  Magnes 
Museum  had  done  it  for  him.  I  had  that  oral  history  done,  and  I'll  go  back,  and  I  can  get 
the  variations  of  the  name  that  we  think  it  is. 

Glaser:       Good,  and  then  you'll  know  exactly  where  he  was  born. 

Zlot:       Right.  But,  you  know,  I  think  part  of  the  tape  we  did  last  time  was  on  that,  and  I  think  I 
told  the  story  of  after  they  came  here  they  came  back  to  the  Ukraine  to  visit  the 
parents — my  father's  grandparents,  my  grandfather's  parents — they  got  stuck  in  the 
Ukraine  during  the  Russian  revolution,  and  although  my  father  went  with  his  sister,  his 
mother  and  his  father,  his  father  came  back  right  after  they  got  there  because  the 
Russian  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  get  drafted  into  the  Red 
Army.  So  he  came  back  to  California  at  that  time,  and  my  father,  his  sister  and  his 
mother  stayed,  and  they  got  stuck  in  the  Ukraine  for  about  ten  years  as  American 
citizens,  just  basically  as  tourists  going  to  visit  the  family.  My  grandfather  was  in  the 
jewelry  business,  my  grandmother  had  some  diamonds  and  gold,  or  whatever,  so  they 
were  able,  after  a  point,  to  bribe  themselves  out,  and  they  got  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  there  they  were  able  to  get  to  Istanbul,  Turkey,  and  got  to  the  American 
Embassy  and  said,  "Look,  we're  U.S.  citizens.  We've  been  trapped  in  the  country  all 
this  time."  So  then  they  got  back  from  there  to  the  United  States  and  back  to  California. 
So  my  father's  family  had  been  in  Vallejo  for  a  long  time. 

Glaser:       What  took  them  to  Vallejo? 
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Zlot:       I  think,  you  know,  it's  not  real  clear,  but  I  think  the  understanding  at  that  point  in  time 
was  that  there  were  more  opportunities  on  the  West  Coast,  and  you  know,  like  a  lot  of 
Jews  in  that  period  of  time  started  moving  across  the  country,  some  of  them  stopped  in 
these  smaller  communities  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  or  whatever.  But  they  all  came, 
and  they  settled  in  Vallejo  because  they  felt  that  there  were  more  opportunities  to 
succeed  in  the  West  Coast.  Now,  why  they  got  to  Vallejo  and  not  San  Francisco,  don't 
know,  [laughter] 

Glaser:       That  was  my  question. 

Zlot:       Don't  know,  right.  So,  that  we  don't  have  an  answer  for.  That's  a  good  question  though. 
Glaser:       And  your  grandmother,  how — what  was  her  background? 

Zlot:       Well,  she  basically  came  from  I  think  the  Ukraine.  I  don't  have  real  good  memories,  she 
passed  away  earlier  on.  But  my  grandfather  actually  started  the  synagogue  in  Vallejo. 

Glaser:       First  give  me  their  names. 

Zlot:       Hyman,  and  my  grandmother's  name  was  Freda  Zlot. 
Glaser:       You  started  to  say,  before  I  interrupted  you,  that  your  grandfather  had  started  the— 

Zlot:       He  really  was  active,  and  he  started  the  synagogue  in  Vallejo,  and  I  vaguely  recall  that, 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  synagogue. 

Glaser:       Did  they  have  a  rabbi  right  away,  do  you  know?  Were  there  enough  people? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  don't  know  if  they  had — I  think  they  did  have  a  rabbi  who  lived — the  synagogue 
in  Vallejo  was  right  next  door,  I  remember,  to  the  Greyhound  bus  station  in  Vallejo,  and 
the  rabbi  lived  on  top  of  the  synagogue.  I  remember  that.  But  my  father  went  on  to 
really  be  one  of  the  major  leaders  and  founders  of  the  synagogue  in  Vallejo.  The 
synagogue  there  moved  out  into  a  newer  residential  neighborhood,  and  my  father  was 
really  instrumental  in  buying  the  property  and  building  the  synagogue  in  Vallejo.  And 
then,  at  that  point  in  time  they  had  a  full-time  rabbi  that  they  hired  who  lived  in  a  house 
next  door  to  the  synagogue.  His  name  was  Saul  Horowitz,  and  I'm  sure  he  was  there  for 
twenty-five  years  or  so,  and  I  was  bar  mitzvahed  from  him. 

He  was  really  a  unique  person  in  the  sense  that  not  only  was  he  a  rabbi,  but  he  was  the 
chief  fundraiser,  because  a  community  like  Vallejo  was  more  of  a  blue-collar,  working 
man's  community.  A  lot  of  the  people  were  affiliated  with  Mare  Island  shipyard  in  those 
days  during  the  war,  and  the  rabbi  actually  was  the  chief  fundraiser  in  addition  to  being 
the  rabbi  for  the  synagogue. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  name  of  the  synagogue? 

Zlot:       B'nai  Israel,  still  there. 
Glaser:       Orthodox,  Conservative? 
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Zlot:       Conservative. 
Glaser:       And  is  it  still  just  one  synagogue  there? 

Zlot:       One  synagogue  there,  and  probably  about  the  same  size  congregation  too,  but  no  rabbi 
now  because  it's  very  difficult  to  get  somebody  to  go  to  those  smaller  communities  now. 

Glaser:       What  do  you  do  for  High  Holidays? 

Zlot:       Well,  they've  had  somebody  come  in,  or  they  had  a  cantor.  I'll  tell  you  who  did  it  for  a 
while  was — who  was  the  rabbi  in  Oakland,  not  at  Beth  Abraham,  the  other  rabbi  was 
Sainai  Brody — Brody  was  there  for — he  came  in  for  a  little  bit. 

Glaser:       Now  tell  me  about  your  grandmother. 

Zlot:       Don't  have  a  lot  of  memories  about  my  grandmother,  because  again  she  passed  away 
when  I  was  quite  young.  So  I  just — I  remember  they  used  to  live  up  on  Georgia  Street. 
She  used  to  sit  out  in  the  front  in  her  chair  and  watch  the  traffic  go  by.  My  father 
actually  was  kind  of  interesting  because  he  went  through  Vallejo  schools,  and  Vallejo 
High  School — he  was  a  long  distance  runner,  and  a  kind  of  a  tidbit  of  a  story  is  that  my 
grandmother  always  thought  that  before  he  went  out  to  run,  you  should  have  a  good 
meal,  [laughter].  So  she  used  to  fix  him  a  good  meal  with  a  lot  of  shmaltz  and  to  have 
enough  energy — you  know,  obviously  this  didn't  aid  in  the  event. 

Glaser:       That's  funny. 
Zlot:       Yes,  but  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  memories  of  my  father's  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
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Glaser:       And  the  other  side  of  the  family? 

Zlot:       The  other  side,  my  grandfather,  Louis  Engelberg,  Louis  and  Yetta — I  think  a  lot  of  this 
we  did,  but  let  me  go  through  it  again. 

Glaser:       Right,  please. 

Zlot:       He  was  actually  the  president  of  Temple  Beth  Abraham  in  Oakland,  and  he  was  there 
when  Rabbi  Shulweitz  was  there,  and  he  was  real  active  in  that  congregation.  Also, 
early  on  when  they  came  to  Oakland,  they  came  from  Pittsburgh  [Pennsylvania],  both 
my  mother's  father  and  mother  moved  across  the  country,  and  I  don't  know  why,  but 
they  came  from  Pittsburgh,  and  my  grandfather  was  in  a  variety  of  businesses.  He  had  a 
liquor  store  in  Emeryville.  He  had  a  dry  goods  store  at  a  point  in  time  in  Alameda.  But 
really,  probably  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  his  life  was  that  he  had  a  vineyard  and  a 
winery  in  Boyes  Hot  Springs  in  Sonoma.  He  had  a  lot  of  acreage  out  there  and  he 
produced  wine,  but  his  timing  was  terrible  because  he  had  it  during  the  Depression.  So 
he  ended  up— and  during  Prohibition — so  what  he  ended  up  doing  was  producing  some 
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kosher  wine  at  that  point  in  time.  But  he  ended  up  losing  it  during  the  Depression.  My 
mother  ended  up  going  to  school  between  Sonoma  and  Oakland.  She  went  to  Oakland 
Tech  High  School,  but  also  she  went  to  school  part  of  the  time  in  Sonoma  when  they 
lived  up  there. 

Glaser:       Do  you  know  why  she  went  to  a  technical  high  school? 

Zlot:       Well,  I'm  not  sure  it's  Oakland  Tech,  or  it's  Oakland  High,  but  I  think  it  was  called 
Oakland  Tech  at  that  time.  It's  on  Broadway.  Is  that  Oakland  Tech? 

Glaser:       It  is. 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  don't  know  if  it  was — in  those  days  I'm  not  so  sure  it  was 
a  technical  school.  That's  just  what  they  called  it. 


Family  and  childhood  in  Vallejo 

Glaser:  I  don't  think  you've  given  me  your  parents'  names. 

Zlot:  My  father,  Morris,  and  my  mother,  Isabel. 

Glaser:  And  your  father  was  in  the  jewelry  business? 

Zlot:  No,  my  grandfather  was. 

Glaser:       Oh,  your  father  is  an  optometrist.  That's  right,  and  your  mother,  tell  me  about  her 
activity. 

Zlot:       Well,  my  mother  basically  was  really  active  in  the  community.  She  was  president  of 

Hadassah,  she  was  president  of  the  YWCA  in  Vallejo.  She  had  a  lot  of  interests.  She  had 
some  interests  in  art.  Although  she  didn't  graduate  from  college — she  took  some 
courses  at  UC  Berkeley.  So  she  used  to  go  in  and  do  that.  But  she  passed  away  when  she 
was  about  fifty-five.  She  passed  away  from  cancer  at  a  very  young  age. 

Glaser:       Do  you  know  anything  about  how  they  met? 

Zlot:       No,  I  don't. 
Glaser:       And  did  you  have  siblings? 

Zlot:       I  have  one  brother,  Gordon,  who  lives  in  Santa  Rosa,  who  has  a  radio  station  in  Santa 
Rosa. 

Glaser:       Interesting,  and  tell  me  about  your  childhood. 

Zlot:       Well,  I  grew  up  in  Vallejo,  and  my  father,  in  addition  to  being  real  active  in  the 

synagogue,  was  extremely  active  in  the  community.  He  was  a  city  councilman,  and  he 
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was  the  vice  mayor  of  Vallejo  for  a  period  of  time.  So,  you  know,  we  knew  a  lot  of 
people,  both  within  the  Jewish  community  and  the  general  community,  and  I  ended  up 
going  through  grammar  school  in  Vallejo,  Vallejo  High  School,  and  then  from  there  I 
went  to  UC  Berkeley. 

Glaser:       What  was  Vallejo  like  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Zlot:       Well,  Vallejo  actually  in  the  earlier  years  was  kind  of  a  booming  town  during  the  war. 
Of  course  I  was  young,  so  I  must  have  been  seven,  eight  years  old,  but  I  really 
remember  that  there  was  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  in  Vallejo  because  of  the  shipyard, 
and  after  that,  things  kind  of  fell  off  from  there.  To  be  honest  with  you,  I  don't  have  a  lot 
of  close  friends  from  high  school.  That  seemed  to  kind  of  melt  away  at  that  point  in 
time.  But  we  belonged  to  a  country  club  up  in  Green  Valley,  near  Fairfield,  and  so  we,  I 
had  a  lot  of  friends  up  there,  we  used  to  play  golf  and  tennis,  and  it  was  really  more  of  a 
country  club  where  they  had  all  of  these  outdoor  activities,  rather  than  something  like 
Lake  Merced,  where  it's  basically  just  a  golf  course. 

Glaser:       Did  your  family  do  traveling  together? 

Zlot:       Well,  they  used  to  take  my  brother  and  myself.  Actually,  my  father  was  not  into  big  trips 
after  his  one  trip  to  the  Ukraine,  where  he  got  stuck  for  ten  years.  We  used  to  go  every 
Christmas  to  Palm  Springs,  the  whole  family,  and  we  used  to  go  to  Yosemite  a  lot.  My 
father  used  to  take  a  month  off  during  the  summer,  and  the  whole  family  used  to  go  to 
Yosemite  and  spend  a  month  at  Camp  Curry.  So  we  used  to  rent  a  cabin  at  Camp  Curry 
and  spend  the  summer  there,  and  then — after  we  did  that  for  several  years — after  that, 
the  whole  family  used  to  go  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Now,  in  the  early  years,  I  must  have  been  five  or  six  years  old — we  used  to  go  to  the 
Sonoma  Mission  Inn.  That  was  a  long  journey  in  those  days. 

Glaser:       Was  it  as  fancy  then  as  it  is  now? 

Zlot:       No.  It's  gone  through  several  changes.  You  know  what's  still  there  now,  you've  been 
there,  I  take  it — remember  the  water  tower?  That's  still  there.  I  can  picture  that  now.  But 
then  it  was  used  as  a  military  hospital  during  the  war,  and  then  from  there,  somebody 
took  it  over  and  made  it  into  something  somewhat  fancy. 

Glaser:       You  mentioned  that  you  were  young  during  the  war  years.  Do  you  have  any  recollection 
of  the  family  being — because  of  rationing — things  were  tough  to  get? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  remember — I'm  pretty  sure  that  we  used  to  go  to  Yosemite  during  those  years, 
and  I  remember  that  it  was  hard  to  get  gas  in  order  to  get  that  far.  So  I  remember  that 
vaguely,  and  I  remember  that  my  mother  used  to  always  buy  all  these  canned  goods  and 
store  them,  so  there  was  always — in  case  of  emergency,  you  always  had  enough  food  in 
a  can,  or  whatever.  So  vaguely  I  recall  that. 

Glaser:       Now,  you  touched  just  briefly  on  your  religious  education.  How  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Zlot:       Well,  it  was  part  of  everyday  life  in  the  sense  that  we  used  to  go  to  synagogue  for 
shabbat  every  Friday,  and  it  was  kind  of  like  an  event  because  they  used  to  have  the 
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service,  and  then  they  had  this  big  Oneg  Shabbat.  So  all  the  kids  used  to  sit  around— 
they  had  tea  and  cookies  and  cakes  and  this  and  that.  So  it  was,  it  was  not  an  ordeal.  It 
was  kind  of  fun  to  do  it.  It  was  like  a  big  party  every  Friday  night  at  synagogue. 

Glaser:       You  were  bar  mitzvahed,  of  course,  and  how  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Zlot:       I  thought  it  was  fine.  I  just  never  gave  it  a  thought.  It  was  part  of  the  routine. 
Glaser:       Was  it  an  ordeal,  the  studying? 

Zlot:       Not  really,  because  I  worked  with  the  rabbi,  and  he  was  very  good  at  it,  and  I  don't 
remember  a  lot  about  it,  but  no,  it  wasn't  an  ordeal. 

Glaser:       And  then  when  you  finished  high  school,  you  went  on  to  UC  Berkeley. 


College  years  at  UC  Berkeley 


Zlot:       I  went  to  UC  Berkeley,  two  years  pre-optometry,  and  then  I  was  in  optometry  school  for 
three  years.  So  I  was  at  UC  Berkeley  a  total  of  five  years. 

Glaser:       Did  you  know  right  from  the  beginning  that  you  wanted  to  be  an  optometrist? 

Zlot:       No,  but  I  kind  of  decided  that  my  father  was — I  don't  know  why,  but  I  ended  up  in  that 
program,  but  I  had  to  pick  something  at  that  point  in  time,  so  I  said — you  know,  who 
knows  why — that's  the  direction  I  went.  I'm  sure  I  never  would  have  thought  of  it  if  my 
father  had  not  been  doing  it. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  some  favorites — before  you  entered  into  the — studying  optometry,  did 
you  have  any  favorite  professors? 

Zlot:       No,  because,  you  know  at  Cal  I  can't  recall  that  much  because  there  are,  you  know,  such 
large  lecture  courses — nothing  really  that  really  strikes  me  at  Berkeley. 

Glaser:       How,  in  the  School  of  Optometry,  how  is  that  run?  What  sort  of  training  do  you  get? 

Zlot:       It's  far  different  now  than  it  was  then,  because  I  think  you  have  to  have  four  years,  or 
five  years  pre-optometry,  and  then  it's  a  four-  or  five-year  course.  So  it's  considerably 
longer  than  it  was  then.  I  had  two  years  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  then  I 
was  automatically  in  the  School  of  Optometry,  and  that  was  three  years.  So  it  was  a  very 
short  program  in  those  days. 

Glaser:       But  within  your  studies,  what  sort  of  studies  were  there? 

Zlot:       Well,  basically  a  lot  of  science  courses,  optics  courses,  you  know,  obviously  you  learn 
how  to  examine  patients'  eyes,  you  learn  how  to  fabricate  lenses,  whatever  you  need  in 
order  to  be  a  practicing  optometrist. 
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Glaser:       I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  any  favorite  professors.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Sarver? 

Zlot:       Yes,  sure,  Morton  Sarver.  He  was  an  optometrist  then.  He  used  to  come  in  and  just  do 
the  clinic  courses.  So  they  would  supervise  the  students  in  training  them  in  how  to  do  an 
eye  examination.  Sarver,  I  remember — do  you  know  him? 

Glaser:       I  know  his  wife,  but  by  the  time  I  knew  her  he  had  already  deceased. 
Zlot:       Oh,  he's  passed  away,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Glaser:       Quite  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  when  you  were  studying,  did  you  have  time  for  extra 
curricular  activities? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  was  involved  in  the  rally  committee  at  UC  Berkeley,  and  that's  the  group  that 
puts  on  the  bonfire,  the  rallies,  or  participates  during  the  games. 

Glaser:       Is  that  before  the  Big  Game? 

Zlot:       All  games,  right.  I  lived  at  Bowles  Hall,  and  I  was  the  social  chairman  then.  So  we  used 
to  arrange  the  parties  and  the  exchanges. 

Glaser:  Were  you  able  to  go  to  school  without  having  to  work  during  the  school  time? 

Zlot:  I  did.  I  didn't  have  to  work. 

Glaser:  That  was  good. 

Zlot:  Right. 

Glaser:       Did  you  practice  on  other  students  while  you  were  studying  in  the  School  of 
Optometry?  What  kind  of  practice  did  you  have? 

Zlot:       In  order  to  learn  the  profession,  you  mean? 
Glaser:       Right. 

Zlot:       They  had  real  patients  that  come  in,  that  you  practice  on.  So,  even  like  now,  if  you  want 
to  have  your  eyes  examined,  you  call  up  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Optometry,  they'll  make  an  appointment  for  you,  and  one  of  the  students  will  do  it  and 
then  a  professor  will  check  it 

Glaser:       Well,  that  sounds  interesting. 
Zlot:       You  want  to  get  a  student  that's  been  there  a  while. 

Glaser:       Right,  the  reason  that  came  to  my  mind  was  that  one  time  somebody  asked  if  they  could 
practice  cleaning  my  teeth. 

Zlot:       He  said,  "No  practice." 
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Glaser:       I  let  him  do  it.  It  was  terrible,  [laughter]  Sore  teeth  for  a  long  time. 

Zlot:       Oh,  my  goodness.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  They  practice  on  real  patients.  That's  the  only 
way  you  learn  it. 


Establishing  an  optometric  practice  in  El  Cerrito 

Glaser:  Now,  how  are  optometrists  licensed? 

Zlot:  You  have  to  pass  a  state  board  examination.  So  they're  licensed  by  the  state. 

Glaser:  Do  you  have  a — I  know  doctors  have  an  association — 

Zlot:  California  Optometric  Association,  right. 

Glaser:  Now,  does  that  work  as  sort  of  a  fraternity?  Do  you  get  together  for  meetings? 

Zlot:       No,  they  have  meetings.  Obviously,  I've  been  out  of  this  for  fourteen  years  now,  and  I 
haven't  participated.  I  didn't  kept  my  license  current  at  all,  so  I  haven't  done  any  of  that. 
But  they  do  have  educational  meetings.  In  fact,  the  way  it  is  now,  they  have  continuing 
education  requirements.  So  you  have  to  do  certain  things  in  order  to  keep  your  license 
current. 

Glaser:       Well,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  ask  you,  even  before  we  go  into  your  practice,  why 
you  changed  and  left  the  practice? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  had  been  doing  it  about  thirty  years,  and  I  really  had  an  interest  in  business, 

investments,  and  I  had  been  doing  that  kind  of  concurrently  with  practicing  optometry. 
So  I  got  to  a  point  in  time  where  I  said,  "You  know,  I'd  rather  do  more  of  the  business 
investment  issues,  rather  than  doing  the  optometry."  I  had  done  it  for  thirty  years,  it  was 
time  to  really  do  something  else,  and  I  was  in  position  to  make  that  change.  My  office 
was  in  El  Cerrito,  in  the  El  Cerrito  Plaza,  and  I  had  two  optometrists  working  for  me, 
two  women,  and  I  sold  the  practice  to  them  about  fourteen  years  ago. 

Glaser:       Did  you  enjoy  it  while  you  did  have  the  practice? 

Zlot:       I  did,  but  after  a  point  I  had  done  it  long  enough,  and  I  had  other  interests.  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  little  confining  and  that,  you  know,  it's  not  like  my  routine  here  where  you  want 
to  do  something  you  do  it,  you  don't  have  to  have  a  routine  schedule  of  nine  to  five, 
seeing  patient  after  patient.  So,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  change. 


Involvement  with  Hillel 


Glaser:       I  want  to  go  back  to  your  years  on  the  campus.  You  were  involved  with  Hillel. 
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Zlot:  I  did  go  to  some  Hillel  activities,  but  I  really  was  involved  with  Hillel  after  I  had 
graduated  and  I  was  practicing  optometry,  because  I  had  been  involved  in  Hillel, 
through  the  federation,  as  the  lay  president  of  Hillel,  but  not  as  a  student. 

Glaser:       Well,  how  did  that  come  about? 

Zlot:       Because,  Hillel  is  like  any  other  agency,  or  beneficiary  agency  of  the  federation,  and  I 
had  been  involved  with  the  federation  in  San  Francisco  after  I  had  graduated 
Berkeley— time  frame  must  have  been  when  I  was  probably  in  my  thirties  or  so,  and  so 
they  asked  me  to  serve  on  the  lay  board  of  Hillel  Berkeley,  and  from  there  I  ended  up 
being  president. 

Glaser:       So  it  was  somebody  in  the  federation  who  asked  you  to  do  that?  That's  interesting,  and 
then  you  got  involved  with  the  young  leadership — no,  first  tell  me  more  about  Hillel, 
when  being  on  the  board  of  Hillel.  What  did  that  entail? 

Zlot:  Well,  it's  just  like  any  other  agency  board.  I'm  trying  to  remember.  We  had  a  lay  board, 
which  was  made  up  of  community  members,  some  faculty  members,  and  the  rabbi  then 
was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Steve  Robbins,  who  was  the  rabbi  executive  director  in 
Hillel,  and  basically,  it's  just  like  any  other  board,  of  a  center  board,  or  a  family  service 
board,  where  you  dealt  with  the  issues  involving  programming,  fundraising,  the  mission 
of  the  organization. 

Glaser:       Were  there  any  conflicts,  anything  that  had  to  be  handled  in  a  special  way? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  the  conflicts  at  Berkeley,  as  I  recall,  involved  different  Jewish  student 
organizations  and  how  they  all  came  together,  and  how  they  function  in  some 
coordinated  fashion,  and  that  was  always  an  issue,  and  then  that  issue  revolved 
around — and  how  they  related,  and  how  you  dealt  with  some  of  the  Arab  students  who 
were  on  the  campus,  which  at  Berkeley  obviously  is  a  big  issue.  But  I  think  it  was  more 
or  less  the  coordination  of  those  different  Jewish  student  organizations  who  all  had 
different  ideas  on  how  the  Jewish  issues  should  be  represented. 

Glaser:       Well,  that's  interesting.  Did  this  involve  the  fraternities  and  sororities? 

Zlot:       No,  no,  not  at  all. 
Glaser:       Well,  what  other  Jewish  organizations — 

Zlot:       Well,  there  are,  and  I  don't  know  what's  there  now,  but  there  were  loosely  affiliated 
other  Jewish  organizations.  The  names  kind  of  slip  me  at  this  point  in  time,  but  there 
were  other  groups.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  really  did  not  participate  much  in  the 
Hillel  organization,  even  when  I  was  president.  They  did  their  own  thing;  although, 
some  of  the  fraternity-sorority  members  did  do  some  of  the  Hillel  programming,  the 
High  Holidays,  or  Passover,  whatever,  that  it  probably  was  more  the  unaffiliated 
students  that  participated  in  Hillel. 

Glaser:       Did  you  get  a  good  turnout?  I  think  that's  always  a  problem  with  Hillel,  isn't  it — getting 
students? 
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Zlot:       Yes,  but  it's  much  bigger.  Right  now  though,  I  think  it's  much  more  in  vogue,  because  I 
think  the  fraternities  and  sororities  are  kind  of  out  of  vogue,  or  had  been,  and  Hillel  has 
developed  nationally  to  a  much  stronger  organization  than  it  ever  had  been.  They  also 
had  the  Lair  House  Judaic  aspect  with  Fred  Rosenbaum  who's  that  director.  That 
presents  a  very  strong  program  there.  So  my  take  on  it  now  is  that  Hillel  is  stronger  than 
ever. 

Glaser:  How  many  years  did  you  work  on  it  before  becoming  president,  and  your  total  service? 

Zlot:  I'd  say  maybe  three  or  four  years. 

Glaser:  Did  that  take  a  lot  of  time? 

Zlot:  It  was  not  an  overwhelming  assignment  compared  to  other  things,  [laughter] 

Glaser:  Tell  me  about  getting  into  the  young  leadership. 

Activity  in  the  creation  of  YAP 


Zlot:  Well,  that's  an  area  that  we  had  a  group  that  got  together.  It  was  Irv  Rabin,  Joyce  Linker, 
Matt  Weinberg,  and  actually  my  wife,  Mary,  was  involved  in  that,  and  we  basically  said 
we  should  have  a  vehicle  where  the  younger  people  in  the  Jewish  community  can  get 
together  and  meet  each  other,  and  become  involved  in  the  Jewish  community.  That  was 
really  the  start  of  the  YAD  group,  which,  you  know,  has  grown  to  two  to  three  thousand 
at  this  point  in  time.  So,  I  think  Irv  basically  took  the  leadership  on  that,  and  we  were  in 
there  on  the  earlier  years,  on  getting  that  going. 

Glaser:       What  were  your  activities  in  the  early  years? 

Zlot:       Well,  they  basically — my  recollection  is  they  had  a  lot  of  social  activities,  whether  they 
were  Passover  events,  Chanukah  events,  Shabbat  events,  and  it  just  started  with  a 
handful,  but  it  really,  you  know,  it's  grown  to  be  a  major  division  of  the  federation  right 
now. 

Glaser:       Well,  how  often  did  this  meet? 

Zlot:  I  can't  recall  how  often  it  met.  There  was  the  core  group  of  the  leadership,  and  from 
there  they  basically  planned  events,  and  it's  kind  of  vague  in  my  mind  how  many  we 
had.  Obviously,  it  started  off  slowly,  but  it  did  really  mushroom. 

Glaser:       And  I  think  you  told  me  you  met  your  wife  through  that? 

Zlot:       Yeah,  well,  I  met  her — actually  I  met  her  because — not  exactly  through  that,  but  we 

both  became  involved  in  that  when  we  were  both  single.  I  met  her  through  her  brother, 
Larry,  who  is  a  stock  broker  at  Merrill  Lynch. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  last  name? 
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Zlot:       Wolf,  and  she  had  moved  from  Phoenix,  and  worked  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  here  in  San 
Francisco,  I  knew  her  brother,  so  I  met  her  at  a  party  where  he  had  introduced  me  to  her. 


Zlot  Children 

Glaser:       And  now  you  have  three  sons. 

Zlot:       Three  boys,  right. 
Glaser:       Tell  me  about  them  please. 

Zlot:       Okay,  Andrew,  who  is  thirty-two,  is  just  graduating  from  School  of  International 
Relations  in  Washington,  D.C. 

## 

Zlot:       First  of  all,  the  three  kids  grew  up  in  Ross,  in  Marin  County,  and  they  went  through  the 
Ross  grammar  schools.  Two  of  them  went  to  Branson  School,  which  is  a  private  high 
school  in  Ross,  and  my  youngest  son,  Michael,  went  to  Redwood  High  School. 

Andy,  who  is  thirty-two,  went  to  Skidmore  College  in  Saratoga  Springs.  From  there, 
when  he  graduated,  he  ended  up  getting  a  job  in  Vietnam  and  worked  in  Vietnam  for 
about  three  years  for  a  publishing  company,  came  back  and  went  to  graduate  school  in 
Washington,  and  he's  just  graduating  this  December.  He  has  a  job  offer  with  UBS 
Warburg,  which  is  an  investment  banking  securities  firm  in  Hong  Kong.  In  fact,  he's  in 
Hong  Kong  right  now,  and  he's  coming  home  the  end  of  this  week.  They  asked  him  to 
come  and  spend  three  weeks  with  them  and  take  some  time  off  from  school,  and  then 
he's  going  to  go  back  in  January  and  work  for  them. 

Glaser:       How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Zlot:       I  think  the  job  opportunity  is  terrific,  to  be  able  to  find  a  job  in  today's  environment.  I'd 
rather  that  he  found  something  here,  but  he  likes  Asia,  he  speaks  Vietnamese,  he  speaks 
Thai,  and  he  has  a  very  good  affinity  for  Asia,  and  he  knows  his  way  around.  So  he's 
excited  about  that,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity,  and  hopefully  from  there  he 
will  be  able  to  move  back  here.  So  he's  all  set  for  that. 

Glaser:       That's  Andrew. 

Zlot:       That's  Andrew,  and  then  my  second  son  is  Jeffrey,  who  is  thirty,  and  he  is  married.  He's 
been  married  for  about  three  years  now,  and  his  wife's  name  is  Connie.  He's  in  the 
investment  business.  He's  a  partner  in  a  firm  called  Presidio  Strategies  here  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  deals  with  individuals  who  want  to  place  money  with  different 
investment  managers,  and  they  live  in  Kentfield. 

Glaser:       Your  youngest? 
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Zlot:       My  youngest,  his  name  is  Michael,  and  he  is  twenty-seven,  and  for  most  of  the  year  he 
lives  in  Las  Vegas,  and  if  you  ask  him  what  he  does,  he's  a  sports  gambler.  He  bets  the 
sports  games  on  the  Internet.  So,  he — full  time  looking  at  football,  baseball  and 
basketball. 

Glaser:       That's  odd. 

Zlot:       That's  odd  [laughter],  true.  He  has  a  physical  disability.  He  has  cerebral  palsy,  so  he 

walks  with  crutches  and  he  has  some  learning  disabilities.  So  his  vocation — what  he  can 
do  is  somewhat  restricted — and  he  has  a  real  serious  interest  in  sports,  and  really 
understands  sports,  and  the  ins  and  the  outs  and  the  odds  and  the  teams  and  the  players, 
so  he's  elected  to  go  the  route  of  trying  to  make  money  betting  on  sporting  events. 

Glaser:  You  know,  I  laughed  about  that,  and  I  said,  "That's  odd."  But  still,  given  his  physical 
handicap,  that's  terrific — that  he  can  apply  himself  in  a  way  that  doesn't  demand  the 
physicality. 

Zlot:       Right,  and  basically  he  can  do  this  all  on  the  computer.  So  he  can  bet  the  games  on  the 
Internet. 

Glaser:       But  why  did  he  go  to  Las  Vegas?  He  could  do  that  anywhere. 

Zlot:       He  can  do  it  anywhere — that's  true,  and  he  understands  that,  but  he  likes  living  in  Las 
Vegas  where  the  activity  is. 

Glaser:       For  him  it's  stimulating. 
Zlot:       For  him  it's  stimulating,  right. 


Marv  Zlot 

Glaser:       Now,  tell  me  about  your  wife  and  her  career — aside  from  her  career,  when  she  got 
married — I  assume  that  she  was  a  stay-at-home  mom. 

Zlot:       Yes,  for  several  years,  and  then  she  has  a  degree  in  art  history  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  then  she  decided— she  had  an  offer  to  go  to  work  for  an  architectural 
firm  as  an  art  consultant,  and  from  that — she  did  that  with  them  for  a  while.  That  firm 
merged  and  went  out  of  business,  so  she  started  her  own  business,  and  for  the  last,  I 
don't  know,  fifteen  years  she's  been  an  art  consultant,  and  she  basically  consults  with 
private  collectors  who  she  helps  curate  their  collections,  some  very  significant 
collectors  and  plus  some  corporate  clients. 

Glaser:       Well,  she  would  have  a  lot  in  common  with  Cissie  Swig,  wouldn't  she? 
Zlot:       Right,  Cissie  doesn't  do  that  so  much  anymore  now. 
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Glaser:       Not  anymore.  Did  she  have  any  volunteer  activities?  I  came  across  her  name,  being  on 
something  to  do  with  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital. 

Zlot:       She  was  on  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital — 
Glaser:       Was  it  the  auxiliary  board? 

Zlot:       No,  no,  it  was  the — I  don't  know  if  it  was  called  Health  Systems  then,  it  may  have 

been — but  it  was  the  lay  board  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital.  Not  the  auxiliary  board,  but  the 
lay  board.  She  also,  in  the  Jewish  arena,  did  a  program  called  Thirteen  Thursdays, 
where  she  organized  a  group  of  women  who  met  for  thirteen  Thursdays  to  become 
familiar  with  federation  agency  boards,  and  basically  the  agencies  and  what  they  did. 

Glaser:  She  sounds  like  she's  quite  an  accomplished  woman. 

Zlot:  She  is,  and  she  has  a  real  big  business  now.  She  has  four  people  working  for  her. 

Glaser:  What's  the  name  of  the  business? 

Zlot:  Mary  Zlot  and  Associates. 

Glaser:  As  a  family,  what  sort  of  things  did  you  do  with  the  kids? 

Zlot:       Well,  we  took  a  lot  of  family  vacations.  We  used  to  have  a  house  at  Lake  Tahoe,  so  we 
used  to  go  up  and  spend  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  summer,  everybody  used  to  go. 
During  the  winter  we  used  to  take  the  kids  skiing  up  at  Tahoe,  take  them  to  Colorado,  or 
whatever.  So  we've  done  a  lot  of  family  trips  like  that,  we — and  when  my  son,  Andy, 
was  living  in  Asia,  we  took  everybody  to  visit  him  in  Thailand.  We  took  everybody 
except  Michael  on  a  canal  cruise  in  France.  We  rented  our  own  house  boat,  and  we  went 
through  the  canal  system  in  France.  We've  taken  them — we  took  them  to  Pamplona  for 
the  running  of  the  bulls.  So  we've  taken  them  on  a  lot  of,  a  lot  of  family  trips. 


Involvement  with  the  United  Jewish  Community  Centers 


Glaser:       I  wanted  to  ask  you  then  to  go  on  to  the  federation,  your  activities  with  the  federation. 
You  got  onto  the  board  by  being — through  the  Young  Adults  Division. 

Zlot:       Right,  well,  it  wasn't  necessarily  through  the  Young  Adults,  but  the  federation  has,  I 

think,  three  board  seats  for  under  forty  years  old  now,  and  so  I  was  appointed  to  one  of 
those  seats  as  an  under-thirty-five,  or  under-forty,  whatever  it  is.  So  it  wasn't  necessarily 
because  of  the  Young  Adults  Division.  I  was  not  representing  that  particular  segment, 
but  I  was  representing  the  under-forty  group. 

Glaser:       I  see,  but  how  did  you  get  to  the  attention  of  the  federation? 

Zlot:       I  had  been  involved,  through  the  YAD,  the  Young  Adults  Division,  been  active  in  the 
campaign.  When  I  first  came  in,  I  guess,  Lou  Weintraub  was  the  executive,  and  so  I  just 
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had  become  active  as  a  lay  person  in  the  organization,  so  from  that  position  I  was 
nominated  to  one  of  the  board  seats. 

Glaser:       Oh,  I  thought  it  was  because  of  the  YAD.  Then  you  got  involved  with  the  United  Jewish 
Community  Centers,  and  how  did  that  come  about? 

Zlot:       I  guess  the  president  of  the  organization  then  was  Jerry  Braun,  and  he  asked  me  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  the  United  Jewish  Communities.  Morrie  Levin  was  the  executive  at  that 
time.  I  was  on  that  board  for  several  years,  and  from  that  I  became  president  of  the 
United  Jewish  Communities  Centers. 


Glaser:       How  did  you  get  to  the  attention  of  Jerry  Braun? 

Zlot:       I  knew  Jerry — I  don't  know  how  it  all  came  about,  but  I  knew  Jerry,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  the  centers  board. 

Glaser:       What  were  the  problems  at  that  time? 

Zlot:       I  think  that  the  whole  issue  at  that  time  had  to  deal  with  how  the  United  Jewish 

Communities  central  organization,  umbrella  organization,  related  to  the  centers,  the 
individual  centers,  and  that  was  always  an  ongoing  issue  of  how — the  federation 
allocated  a  sum  to  the  central  organization,  who  then  dispersed  it  to  the  local,  central 
organizations,  I  think  we  had  five  of  them.  We  had  San  Francisco,  Brotherhood  Way, 
Marin,  North  Peninsula,  South  Peninsula.  So  the  problems  always  had  to  deal  with  how 
to  figure  out  some  way  to  be  equitable  in  how  you  distribute  the  money  to  various 
branches,  and  after  a  point  in  time,  after  I  had  left,  the  whole  central  organization  went 
away  and  the  federation  allocates  the  money  directly  to  those  individual  centers. 

Glaser:       Now  did  you,  as  president,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  national  body,  I  think  that  was 
Jewish  Welfare  Board? 

Zlot:       Right.  In  fact,  I  was  on  that  board  for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  But,  you  know,  it  got 
to  the  point,  it  was  really  how  relevant  was  that  board?  They  were  helpful  in  human 
resource  development  and  helping  us  do  search  processes  for  some  of  the  individual 
center  directors,  and  actually  we  used  them  for  the  replacement  for  Morrie  Levin,  which 
was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mark  Rubin,  who — I  guess  when  I  was  president  of  the 
UJC,  Morrie  had  retired  and  we  hired  Mark  Rubin. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  any  problems  with  the  directors  of  the  different  JCCs? 

Zlot:       There  are  always  problems,  mainly  around  financial  issues.  But  I  can't  recall  anything 
specific  that  comes  to  mind. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  a  seat  on  the  federation  board  through  being  the  president  of  the  UJCC? 

Zlot:       I  don't  think  so,  but  I  had  been  on  the  board  on  and  off  for — I  could  have  been.  I  don't 
think  that  the  UJCC  was  what  we  call  a  constituent  agency  at  that  time.  I  don't 
remember.  You  know,  we  have  certain  constituent  agencies,  which  right  now  are  the 
Jewish  Home,  Family  Service  is  one.  I  think  there  were  five,  four  or  five  constituent 
agencies.  I  don't  remember  if  the  UJCC  was  one. 
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Glaser:       I  see.  Now,  you  were  on  the  UJCC  study  committee.  Was  this  after  you  were  president, 
or  before? 

Zlot:       I  think  that  was  after.  I'm  trying  to  remember  what  that  committee  did.  But  it  probably 
was  to  determine  whether  it  should  stay  in  business  or  not. 

Glaser:       And  then  it  just  fell  apart? 
Zlot:       Right,  it  fell  apart. 


Leadership  on  Jewish  activity  on  college  camnuses 


Glaser:       Now,  you  had  different  chairmanships — committees.  You  were  chairman  of  the  Group 
Work  and  Campus  Committee  in  the  late  seventies.  What  was  that  all  about? 

Zlot:       That  was  basically  having  to  deal  with  the  planning  and  allocations  process,  and  is 
called  Planning  and  Agency  Supporter  Services  now — but  planning  and  allocations 
process  has  separate  subcommittees  that  deal  with  the  agencies.  The  Group  Work  and 
Campus  Committee  dealt  with  issues  on  campus  such  as  the  Hillel  organizations.  I  can't 
remember  what  else  was  there,  but  I  think  the  Hillel  organizations  were  the  main  issues 
that  they  dealt  with,  and  that  had  to  deal  with  recommendations  for  funding  their 
particular  budgets. 

Glaser:       Did  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  UJCC? 
Zlot:       I  don't  think  that  the  centers  were  in  that  category. 


Involvement  in  smaller  federation  protects 


Glaser:       And  then  you  were  active  in  Advance  Sixty,  the  '75  campaign. 

Zlot:       Right.  That  was  a  mission  where  we  took  sixty  individuals  to  Israel  with  the 

understanding  and  commitment  that  they  would  do,  I  think  it  was  five  to  ten  face-to- 
face  solicitations,  two-on-one,  after  they  returned  from  that  trip,  and  that  was  really  a 
very  highly  successful  trip.  It's  very  difficult  today  to  get  sixty  people  to  go  to  Israel.  I 
mean  even  before — yesterday  was  difficult.  So  that  was  a  major  accomplishment  to  get 
that  many  to  go  to  Israel  with  the  commitment  that  they  would  follow  through  and 
solicit  X  amount  of  donors  on  a  two-on-one  basis. 

Glaser:       Of  course  that  was  after  the  '73  War,  when  people  were  more  involved. 

Zlot:       Right,  and  then  we  had  a  mission  right  after  that.  I  think  we  did  that — which  year  is 
that? 
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Glaser:       1975. 
Zlot:       Yes,  and  then  there  was  another  one  the  following  year  that  we  did,  that  I  went  on. 

Glaser:       I  didn't  have  that.  Now,  you  were  on  the — I'm  going  into  committee  involvement  for 
the  federation.  You  were  on  the  federation  Financial  Resource  Development 
Committee,  and  chair  of  major  gifts. 

Zlot:       Right,  well,  chair  of  major  gifts  is  a  campaign  position,  and  Major  Gifts  are  $10,000  and 
over.  So,  basically,  I  chaired  that  division  of  the  campaign. 

Glaser:       Now,  I've  got  some  other  things  that  I  picked  up  from  the  minutes  of  the  federation. 
Your  implementation  of  Jewish  Family  Education  project? 

Zlot:       I  don't  remember  that. 

Glaser:       "Expansion  of  services  provided  by  Jewish  community  information  and  referral,"  and 
then  "task  force  on  programs  and  services  for  teenagers." 

Zlot:       I  chaired  that,  or  I  was  on  that? 
Glaser:       You  were  on  that. 


Planning  and  Allocations  Committee 


Zlot:       Well,  that's  all  blurry  to  me,  but  that  probably  was  part  of  my  participation  in  the 

planning  and  allocations  process,  so  I,  you  know,  it's  probably  one  of  the  committees 
that  I  served  on  being  part  of  the  planning  and  allocations  process. 

Glaser:       No,  I  have  the  dates  of  1975  and  1995  that  you  were  on  the  Planning  and  Allocations 
Committee,  and  then  you  were  the  chairman  in  1 998. 

Zlot:       I  was  a  chairman  for  three  years  of  the  Planning  and  Allocations.  It  probably  was,  what 
year  does  it  show  there? 

Glaser:       That  you  were  chairman  in  1998. 

Zlot:       I  think  it  probably  was  '96,  '97  and  '98  that  I  was  the  chair  of  the  Planning  and 

Allocations — that  is  very  clear  in  my  mind.  I  remember  doing  it  for  three  years,  and  the 
reason  I  did  it  for  three  years — normally  it's  a  two-year  term — the  staff  person  was 
Tracy  Salkowitz  who  staffed  that  committee  for  two  years,  then  she  left.  A  new 
planning  director  came  in  by  the  name  of  Richard  Sipser.  So  they  asked  me  to  stay  on 
for  a  third  year  in  the  planning  and  allocations  process. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  about  that  committee.  What  does  it  do? 
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Zlot:       Well,  that's  an  important  committee  in  the  sense  that  the  federation  raises  now  about 

$22  and  a  half  million,  of  which  a  very  substantial  share  of  it — probably,  well,  probably 
$13  to  $14  million  stays  locally — part  of  it  goes  to  fund  the  federation  overhead.  The 
balance  of  that  is  allocated  to  the  agency.  So,  the  way  the  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
agencies  is  through  the  planning  and  allocations  process.  So  there  are  basically  two 
parts  to  that:  one  is  planning  community,  planning — hopefully,  we  help  agencies  in  the 
process  so  there  is  not  duplication  of  services,  there's  coordination  between  the 
agencies,  and  then  there's  the  allocation  of  the  money.  So  that  committee  determines 
how  the  domestic  side,  the  local  side,  will  be  allocated,  and  who  gets  the  money. 

Glaser:       Explain  a  little  bit  more  about  the  planning.  Obviously  the  allocation — the 
terminology's  very  clear.  But  I'm  not  sure  about  the  planning. 

Zlot:       Well  planning,  I  don't  think  the  federation  has  been  too  clear  on.  There  has  been  more 
allocations  than  planning.  Now  they  realize  that,  and  there  is  basically  more  of  a 
planning  process  going  in.  So  I  think  the  planning  process  theoretically  should  involve 
determining  community  needs,  determining  where  the  money  should  go.  In  fact,  now  I 
chair  a  committee,  which  is  called  the  Emigre"  Task  Force  Committee,  where  we're 
looking  at  emigre  services,  and  what  are  the  needs  of  the  emigre  community.  So,  the 
planning  process  is  determining  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  determining  what  the 
agencies  see  themselves  as  doing,  what  their  mission  is,  what  their  function  is,  and 
hopefully  doing  some  community  planning  so  that  there's  coordination  amongst  the 
agencies,  and  we  avoid  duplication  of  services  amongst  the  agencies. 

Glaser:       Is  there  much  tension  between  the  agencies  and  the  federation  when  it  comes  to 
allocation? 

Zlot:       Well  there  always  is,  because  you  always  have  that  problem  over  money,  because  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  agency  budgets  have  grown  tremendously  over  the  years.  The 
federation  campaign  has  grown  incrementally,  it  hasn't  grown  that  large.  So  we  are 
becoming  a  smaller  and  smaller  piece  of  the  agency  budgets,  and  that's  a  problem,  so 
that  always  creates  tension — creates  tension  in  the  sense  that  the  agencies  then  have  to 
go  out  and  fundraise  on  their  own  by  agency  basis,  which  then  has  a  conflict  with  the 
federation  annual  campaign.  You  ask  an  individual  donor  to  give  to  an  umbrella 
campaign  that  supports  a  wide  range  of  community  services  from  our  agencies,  and  then 
the  agencies  also  go  out  and  ask  for  money  on  their  own.  So  it  creates  problems. 

Glaser:       Has  the  federation  tried  to  discourage  the  individual — ? 

Zlot:       Well,  in  the  earlier  years  we  did,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  understand  that  they  cannot 
operate  alone  on  the  allocation  from  the  federation.  The  federation  provides  core 
funding  for  the  core  budget  of  the  agencies,  but  it's  very  small  compared  to  the  needs  of 
the  agencies.  So  they  do  have  to  go  out  and  fundraise. 

Glaser:       Now,  the  federation  has  become  more  involved  with  Jewish  education.  Does  that  mean 
a  cutback  on  funding  for  social  services? 

Zlot:       I  don't  think  that  there's  definitely  been  a  cutback,  but  the  growth  in  social  services  may 
not  have  been  as  great  as  it  has  been.  I  don't  think  that  we've  really  cut  back  much  on 
any  agency,  but  we've  had  some  growth  in  the  campaign.  But  the  growth  has  gone  to 
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priorities,  and  that  gets  back  to  the  planning  process.  The  planning  process  had  created 
priorities  of  service,  so  where  should  we  look  for  higher  priorities,  and  Jewish  education 
is  one  of  the  higher  priorities.  So  more  of  the  new  money  goes  in  there. 

Glaser:  Has  there  been  a  call  for  government  support  for  Jewish  schools? 

Zlot:  I  don't  think  so. 

Glaser:  The  government  does  provide  some  support  for  parochial  schools. 

Zlot:  My  understanding  is  that  there's  no  government  support  for  Jewish  education. 

Glaser:  Should  there  be? 

Zlot:       No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  that.  I  mean,  that  gets  to  the  voucher  system  and  all 
that,  and  I'm  not  so  negative  on  the  voucher  system,  but  I  just  don't  think  that  this  is  a 
great  idea  to  start  that. 

More  on  involvement  in  smaller  JCF  committees  and  projects 


Glaser:       You  were  on  the  Capital  Funds  Committee  in  '86,  '89  and  '91.  Can  you  tell  me  about 
that? 

Zlot:       Well,  it's  hard  to  remember  going  back  all  those  years.  I'm  more  clear  on  the  issues  that 
involve  capital  planning  now  and  capital  funds.  I  think  '86, 1  really  may  have  chaired 
the  Marin  capital  drive,  we  had  a  major  capital  drive,  it  may  have  been  in  '86 — I  can't 
recall — for  certain  of  the  agencies.  I  think  the  centers,  Mount  Zion  was  in  on  that  one 
too.  More  recently,  though— the  Jewish  Home  was  on  that  too — I  think  what  I  did  was 
chair  the  Marin  community  aspect  of  that.  So  it  was  divided  into  different  geographic 
areas. 

Glaser:       Then  in  1990  you  were  on  the  Implementation  Subcommittee.  Now,  that  was  something 
that  kind  of  fell  down.  I  mean,  it  didn't  really  come  into  fruition — 

Zlot:       Implementation  of  what  was  it? 
Glaser:       Well,  that's  a  good  question,  I'm  not  sure. 
Zlot:       I  don't  know,  [laughter] 

Glaser:       I  think  this — was  this  under — I'm  trying  to  think — there  was  something  under  Annette 
Dobbs'  presidency  about  an  implementation  study,  and — 

Zlot:       Oh,  was  this  the  strategic  planning  process? 
Glaser:       Would  that  be  it? 
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Zlot:       I  don't  know  that  I  chaired  that  though.  I  was  on  that  committee?  I  think  that's  when 
Brian  was  the  executive,  and  I  think  it  was  a  strategic  plan,  and  I  think  Ron  Wornick 
actually  chaired  the  strategic  planning  process,  and  it's  real  vague  on  what  that  process 
was,  but — let's  put  it  this  way — nothing  ever  got  implemented. 

Glaser:       I  think  that  was  my  suggestion. 
Zlot:       It  was  a  whole  waste  of  time  and  money,  because  nothing  ever  happened. 

Glaser:       And  then  in  1 996  you  took  part  in  the  federation's  Future  Search  Conference.  What  was 
that  about? 

Zlot:       I'm  trying  to  think  of  who  was  president — Alan  Rothenberg  was  president  then,  I  think, 
and  that  was  a  conference  that  we  had  to  really  determine  the  mission,  vision  and 
direction  of  the  federation,  to  try  to  crystallize  that,  and  Wayne  was  the  executive  then.  I 
can't  recall  what  came  out  of  that,  but  I'm  sure  Alan  talked  to  you  a  lot  about  that  one. 
Because  I  think  he  basically  chaired  that. 

Glaser:       Prior  to  becoming  president,  you  were  a  member  of  the  Endowment  Committee, 

Investment  Committee — well,  Israel  and  Overseas  we'll  go  into  separately — Financial 
Resource  Development,  Finance  and  Administration — you've  talked  about  Planning 
and  Allocations.  Tell  me  about  these  different  committees.  It  makes  you  sound  like  a 
very  busy  man. 

Zlot:       Well,  but  I'm  sure  you've  heard  this  from  all  the  other  past  presidents — all  the  other 

interviews  you've  done,  [laughter].  Well,  the  Investment  Committee,  which  I  am  still  a 
member  of,  basically  oversees  the  investments  of  the  Federation  endowment  funds,  and 
so  we  look  at  who's  managing  the  money,  what  are  the  returns  on  investment,  and 
basically  the  overall  investment  posture  of  the  Federation  endowment  fund. 

Glaser:       Well,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Zlot:       The  endowment  fund,  total  resources  are  about  $800  million,  but  that  includes  the 
supporting  foundations  and  the  philanthropic  funds.  We  probably  have  about  $100 
million  in  unrestricted  money,  and  that's  really  the  money  that  the  Investment 
Committee  looks  at. 

Glaser:       By  unrestricted,  do  you  mean  that  those  who've  set  up  their  funds  don't  have  anything 
to  do,  that  they  take  care  of  their  own  in  terms  of  telling  what  they  want  to  do  with  it? 

Zlot:       Well,  those  are  the  philanthropic  funds  of  the  supporting  foundations.  The  unrestricted 
is  money  that  has  been  left  to  the  federation  by  individuals  that  said,  "We're  leaving  it  to 
you.  You  can  do  whatever  you  want  with  it."  So,  we  have  about  $100  million  of 
unrestricted,  or  loosely  restricted  moneys  that  we  can  allocate  as  we  see  fit  as  a 
federation,  and  that's  what  the  Federation  Investment  Committee  basically  oversees,  the 
investment  of  that  money  to  get  a  return.  Then  we  have  a  spend  guideline  of  something 
like  5,  6  percent  that  we  can  spend  off  of  that. 

Glaser:       Finance  and  Administration? 
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Zlot:  Finance  and  Administration  deals  with  the  operating  budget  of  the  federation.  So  that's 
the  committee  that  basically  looks  at  our  overhead  budget,  and  whatever  it  costs  to  run 
the  federation. 

Glaser:       In  effect,  the  plant  of  the  federation. 
Zlot:       The  ninety-plus  employees  that  we  have  in  operations. 

Glaser:       You've  been  in  a  lot  of  different  committees.  Which  gave  you  the  most  satisfaction? 
What  did  you  enjoy  doing,  or  what  did  you  feel  that  you  got  the  most  input  and 
satisfaction  in  doing? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  would  think  that  the  Planning  and  Allocations  Committee.  It's  probably  the  most 
difficult,  but  it's  probably  the  most  interesting  because  you're  dealing  with  a  whole 
variety  of  agencies.  You  really  get  the  knowledge  of  everything  that's  happening  within 
the  community  through  participating  in  that  process.  So  that  probably  was  the  most 
interesting. 

Glaser:       That  must  have  put  you  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  the  directors  of  the  different  agencies. 

Zlot:       Right,  right,  the  agency  execs. 
Glaser:       Did  you  have  a  feeling  of  which  agency  was  better  run  than  another? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  better  run,  but,  you  know,  all  these  agencies  are  different. 
You  know,  some  of  them  are  much  more  aggressive  in  their  approach  to  fundraising  and 
their  relationships  with  the  federation.  Some  agencies  are  closer  to  the  federation.  For 
instance,  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  JCRC  basically  get  close  to  100  percent 
of  their  allocation  from  the  federation,  or  you  take  somebody  like  Family  Service  or 
JVS,  we  are  a  smaller  part  of  their  allocation.  So  obviously,  we  have  a  different 
relationship  depending  upon  the  percent  level  of  funding  to  their  budget. 


Directly  funding  Amuta  programs  in  Israel 


Glaser:       So  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Israel,  and  about  some  twenty  years  ago  the  federation 

directly  funded  programs  in  Israel,  and  then  in  1985  they  formed  Amuta.  Would  you  tell 
me  about  that? 

Zlot:       Well,  the  purpose — the  first  funding  of  programs  outside  their  traditional  funding  strain, 
which  was  through  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Brian  Lurie  was  the  executive,  and  there 
was  a  movement  to  fund  $100,000  to  programs  directly  in  Israel,  and  this  is  really 
developed  into  a  very  serious  program,  and  I  think  it  really  moved  us  in  the  right 
direction. 
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Zlot:       We  really  took  the  leadership  in  looking  at  how  we  could  do  something  on  our  own  in 
Israel,  and  really  have  a  closer  tie  with  the  people  of  Israel,  rather  than  just  sending 
money  overseas.  So,  I  think  that  the  creation  of  the  Amuta  was  really  the  very  beginning 
of  a  very  important  process,  because  our  feeling  here,  or  my  feeling  basically,  it  isn't 
just  sending  the  money  to  Israel,  but  really  having  the  relationship  of  a  one-to-one 
living  bridge  kind  of  scenario,  and  that  really  was  the  beginning  of  it,  and  now  this  has 
really  blossomed  into  a  very  huge  program. 

Right  now,  I  think  our  Israel  and  Overseas  budget  aside  from  what  we  give  to  the 
national  organizations  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  So  we've  grown  from 
$100,000  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  our  support  for  programs  in  Israel,  which 
deal  with  religious  pluralism,  Arab- Jewish  coexistence,  and  economic  development — 
and  I  think  we've  made  a  tremendous  impact  in  Israel — and  I  think  that  our  donors  and 
the  individuals  that  participate  in  the  Israel  and  Overseas  allocation  feel  that  they're 
really  doing  something  very  meaningful.  So  it's  a  very  important  part  of  what  we  do 
here  now. 

Glaser:       Now,  which  came  first,  establishing  your  Jerusalem — the  federation's  Jerusalem  office, 
or  the  Amuta?  Or  did  they  come  together? 

Zlot:       I  think  they  basically  came  together  is  my  recollection. 
Glaser:       Now,  the  Amuta  helps  the  Jerusalem — explain  what  the  Jerusalem  office  does. 

Zlot:       Well,  the  Jerusalem  office  has  a  staff  person  in  the  name  of  Gila  Noam — and  she 
basically  staffs  that  office  with  a  secretary.  The  Amuta  are  a  group  of  lay  people  in 
Israel — I  don't  recall  the  numbers,  maybe  twenty  or  twenty-five — that  relate  with  our 
Overseas  Committee.  We  go  over  to  Israel,  we  meet  with  them,  we  talk  about 
programs — what  can  we  do  in  Israel?  They  have  suggestions  on  what  we  can  do  and 
have  input  into  that.  And  they  come  over  here,  and  they  meet  with  us  in  San  Francisco, 
and  they  meet  with  the  Israel  and  Overseas  Committee,  and  are  involved  in  our 
discussions  on  what  we  fund  in  Israel. 

Glaser:       But  what  does  the  Jerusalem  office  do? 

Zlot:       Well,  the  Jerusalem  office  basically  helps  to  oversee,  do  evaluations  on  programs  that 
we  fund.  There  is  one  big  program  that  we  do  there  now  to  help  Israeli  public  opinion 
makers  become  more  familiar  with  Diaspora  Jewish  communities.  So  we  have  a 
program  called  Givanim — which  basically  brings  maybe  a  dozen  Israeli  public  opinion 
makers  to  this  country.  We  introduce  them  to  different  religious  streams,  whether  its 
Reform,  Conservative,  or  Orthodox,  which  is  something  they  probably  have  never  seen 
in  Israel,  or  have  very  little  knowledge. 

They  see  how  an  organized  Jewish  community  works.  We  show  them  the  Jewish 
community  centers,  the  day  schools,  and  they  are  more  familiar  with  how  the  different 
religious  streams  really  interact  in  this  country.  They  also  go  to  New  York  and  visit  the 
Jewish  community  in  New  York,  and  when  they  get  back  to  Israel,  it's  their 
responsibility  to  help  develop  a  program,  to  help  have  a  better  understanding  of 
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religious  pluralism,  and  how  the  different  streams  of  Judaism  can  work  together.  So 
that's  been  a  terrific  program,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have  success  in  getting  other 
communities  to  join  in  on  this. 

Glaser:       So  that  is  administered  by — 

Zlot:       Gila  in  the  Jerusalem  office,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  fund  specifically  programs  in  the 
upper  Galil,  Kiryat  Shmona,  and  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  up  there,  and  it's  her  job  to 
coordinate  those  programs  and  do  evaluations.  People  will  submit  programs  for 
funding,  so  she  does  the  initial  screening. 

Glaser:       Now,  it  used  to  be  that  there  was  a  Project  Renewal,  and  now  there  isn't  any.  But  there  is 
a  Partnership  2000,  is  that  still? 

Zlot:       Yes,  but  we  don't  participate  in  that,  but  that's  a  program  that  is  a  national  program  that 
most  federations  do.  We  feel  we  don't  need  to  do  that  because  we  do  have  our  own 
Israel  office,  and  we  do  have,  in  the  upper  Galil,  in  addition,  a  separate  kind  of  like  sub- 
Amuta,  and  we  fund  programs  in  the  upper  Galil,  which  is  really  our  Partnership  2000 
community.  So,  in  other  words,  if  the  Jewish  Agency  were  to  give  us  a  Partnership  2000 
community,  which  they  did,  it  was  the  upper  Galil  region.  But  we  already  had  a 
presence  there.  So  what  we  said  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  "Why  don't  you  just  give  us  the 
money  that's  our  share  of  Partnership  2000  out  of  our  overseas  allocation,  and  we  will 
continue  to  fund  programs  there,  but  through  our  Amuta  and  through  our  Israel  office. 

Glaser:       So,  Kiryat  Shmona  is  part  of  the  upper  Galil? 

Zlot:       Yes. 
Glaser:       Now,  there's  a  Living  Bridge  program? 

Zlot:       Living  Bridge  is  part  of  the  Israel  and  Overseas  program,  where  we  will  take  people;  for 
instance  college  professors,  and  send  them  over  to  meet  their  counterparts  in  Israel,  or 
students,  or  teams,  or  whatever,  and  so  the  Living  Bridge  program  is  the  connection 
between  Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  community  here  in  San  Francisco  where 
there's  an  interchange.  We  bring  some  of  these  students  in  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
upper  Galil — bring  them  over  and  have  them  meet  some  of  the  kids  over  here.  So  it's  a 
back-and-forth  program. 

Glaser:       Well,  that's  been  going  on  for  many,  many  years — kids  coming  over,  because  I 

remember  when  my  sons  were  in  high  school,  they  were  asked  to  take  some  of  the 
visiting  Israeli  kids  around. 

Zlot:       Right,  I  think  the  budget  of  the  Living  Bridge  is  about  $100,000  alone  a  year  now.  So  a 
lot  of  it  goes  into  that  right  now. 

Glaser:       What  is  the  federation  as  such  doing  about  trying  to  work  with  the— I  know  there  was 
something  to  do  with  the — I  have  to  think  about  this,  let  me  see.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
what  the  federation  does  about  encouraging  pluralism,  or  the  issue  of  pluralism  in 
Israel,  because  a  number  of  local  Reform  and  Conservative  rabbis  met  with  the 
federation  about  that  issue,  and  there  were  letters  in  the  Jewish  Bulletin. 
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Zlot:       Yes,  Rick  Block,  who  was  the  rabbi  down  the  peninsula,  basically  raised  the  issue  of— 
we've  been  very  supportive  of  religious  pluralism — but  the  issue  that  the  rabbis  raised 
was  the  fact  that  they  wanted  us  to  fund  directly  the  three  religious  streams  in  Israel.  In 
other  words  that  we  should  fund  the  Conservative,  the  Reform  movement  in  Israel.  We 
had  a  little  reluctance  to  do  that.  We  didn't  want  to  put  money  into  bricks  and  mortar, 
was  one  thing,  in  order  to  build  synagogues,  but  we  would  look  at  programming.  So  I 
think  what  we  came  up  with,  we  set  $  1 00,000  aside,  and  asked  the  various  synagogues 
and  the  various  religious  streams  in  the  federation  area  to  come  up  with  suggestions  on 
what  they  would  want  us  to  fund  for  religious  pluralism  to  their  particular  stream  in 
Israel.  But  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  don't  think  anything  much  came  of  that.  Nobody 
came  up  with  anything.  The  response  was  not  great  from  the  synagogues.  We  still  fund 
programs  relating  to  religious  pluralism,  but  not  necessarily  directly  to  the  religious 
streams. 

Glaser:       Is  "who  is  a  Jew"  still  an  issue?  Because  this  ties  into  the  pluralism  issue. 

Zlot:       Well,  it's  not  an  issue  that's  on  the  front  burner  right  now.  That  was  pretty  much  put  to 
bed.  I  had  heard  recently  that  somebody  did  raise  the  issue  because  I  think  they  have 
this  conversion  institute  in  Israel,  and  that  was  the  way  they  were  going  to  resolve  this 
issue  of  who  could  convert  somebody,  and  that  was  somewhat  put  aside  with  this  new 
institute,  but  I  understand  just  recently  in  the  last  several  months  somebody  in  the 
Knesset  raised  the  issue  of  whether  they  were  going  to  continue  to  fund  this.  So,  I  don't 
know  where  that  stands,  but  this  is  not  an  issue  that  is  in  the  headlines  in  the  Diaspora 
communities  now. 

Glaser:       In  the  1990s  the  fundraising  shifted  emphasis  from  Israel's  needs  and  survival  to  that  of 
local  needs.  Has  the  Intifada  changed  that? 

Zlot:       No,  I  think,  not  for  this  community.  On  a  national  level,  there  is  a  fundraising  program 
out  called  Israel  Now  to  raise  supplemental  moneys  for  funding  programs  and  buildings 
in  Israel,  but  this  community  has  not  really  participated  in  that.  I  think  the  focus  of  the 
shift  from  overseas  to  domestic  was  the  feeling  that  we  need  to  build  strong  local  Jewish 
institutions  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  raise  money  for  Israel,  and  so  I  don't  think 
that's  changed. 

Glaser:       Well,  has  that  meant  less  money  for  Israel  by  concentrating  on  local  needs? 

Zlot:       Well,  it's  meant  less,  maybe  in  percentage,  because  we  allocate — aside  from  the  Amuta, 
or  the  programs  that  we  fund  directly  in  Israel — we  allocate  about  $5  million  to  the 
United  Jewish  Communities,  which  in  turn  allocates  that  to  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
JDC,  but  that  $5  million  has  been  the  same  over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  so  we 
have  not  really  increased  that,  but  our  campaigns  have  increased.  So,  the  increase  in 
campaign  has  stayed  locally. 

Glaser:       Well,  last  year,  Yossi  Beilin  told  your  group  "to  keep  your  philanthropic  dollars  at 

home,  and  pay  more  attention  to  your  own  Jewish  community."  What  was  your  reaction 
to  that? 
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Zlot:       I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  happy  medium  on  that,  that  that's  one  extreme.  There  are 
two  extremes:  there  is  the  Yossi  Beilin  extreme,  and  then  there's  the  other  extreme 
where  communities  like  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York  allocate  a  significantly  higher 
proportion  of  their  money  overseas,  given  the  needs  of  Israel  Now.  So,  I  think  there  has 
to  be  some  place  in  between,  and  I  think  we're  at  that  point  right  now. 

Glaser:       That  was  kind  of  an  insulting  comment,  wasn't  it? 

Zlot:       Right,  right.  Well,  you  know,  he's  been  traveling  around  the  country  now  with 

somebody  from  the  Palestinian  side  trying  to  put  the  pieces  together,  so,  you  know,  he's 
way  on  the  left  side,  and  most  of  the  Israeli  community  has  moved  much  more  center  to 
right. 

Glaser:       I  came  across  something  I've  never  heard  of  before,  ONAD. 

Zlot:       Yes,  that's  the  Overseas  Needs  Assessment  Committee  of  the  United  Jewish 

Communities,  and  actually,  I  think  when  you  asked  me  last  time  what  I  was — and  I 
forgot  to  talk  about  the  United  Jewish  Communities,  which  is  the  umbrella  organization. 
San  Francisco  has  two  representatives  on  the  board  of  trustees.  I'm  one,  Alan 
Rothenberg  is  the  other.  I  serve  also  on  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  United  Jewish 
Communities,  and  that  deals  with  the  overhead  budget  of  that  organization,  which  is 
about  $44  million,  and  it  is  the  focus  of  our  community  to  try  to  reduce  that  overhead 
budget  down,  and  that's  something  that  the  Budget  Committee,  which  I'm  a  part  of,  is 
working  on. 

The  Overseas  Needs  Assessment  Committee,  though,  is  a  committee  of  the  UJC,  which 
looks  at  the  overseas  needs  of  the  Jewish  world,  the  entire  overseas  needs,  including 
Israel  and  Diaspora — other  Diaspora  communities,  other  than  the  United  States.  It 
determines  how  the  money  should  be  allocated  between  JAFI  and  JDC  at  this  point  in 
time.  So  that's  what  they've  been  doing.  What  we're  trying  to  push  them  to  is  saying, 
"Look" — and  they  pretty  well  kept  the  same  formula  split  of  something  like  75  percent 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  25  percent  goes  to  JDC — 

Glaser:       Joint  Distribution  Committee — 

Zlot:       Right,  and  we're  saying,  "Look,  if  you're  really  going  to  be  in  Overseas  Needs 

Assessment,  you  have  to  do  a  total  look  at  overseas  needs,  and  then  start  from  the 
beginning  and  say  how  we're  going  to  allocate  the  money."  Our  argument  with  ONAD 
is  that  they  have  basically  taken  the  same  historical  percentage,  and  that's  been  the 
need — there  has  been  no  needs  assessment,  it's  just  been  an  allocation  of  what's 
happened  before,  and  we're  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  real  overseas  needs  assessment, 
and  they'll  look  at  how  we  should  split  that  money  up,  and  maybe  allocate,  hi  addition 
to  JDC  and  JAFI  other  organizations  that  provide  services  overseas. 

Glaser:       Well,  I — at  another  time  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  merger  that  resulted  in 
United  Jewish — 
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Zlot:       Okay,  oh,  then  we  can  get  to  that,  okay. 
Glaser:       Right.  So  I  think  we're  going  to  stop  now  and  pick  up. 
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[Interview  3:  November  28,  2001]  ## 

Fundraising  for  JCF 

Glaser:       Testing  the  equipment  for  the  second  interview  with  Harold  Zlot,  November  28,  2001 . 

Before  you  became  the  campaign  chair,  you  had  several  other  functions  related  to 
fundraising.  Number  one,  there  was  the — you  were  chairman  of  the  Marin  Capital 
Funds  Drive,  and  do  you  want  to  talk  about  that? 

Zlot:       Well,  that  was  so — you  know,  I  can't  remember — that  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago, 
so  I  don't  have  a  real  good  memory  on  that  one,  but  it  was  part  of  an  overall  federation 
campaign  drive  for  a  variety  of  federation  beneficiary  agencies.  I  think  the  Jewish 
Home  was  in  on  that,  Mount  Zion  Hospital  was  in  on  that,  and  the  centers  were  in  on 
that.  So  it  was— 

Glaser:       This  was  not  just  for  Marin? 

Zlot:       No,  this  was  not  just  for  Marin,  but  I  only  chaired  the  Marin  section  of  that  overall 

campaign,  and  I  think  that  must  have  been  twenty-years-plus  ago.  Do  you  have  a  date 
on  it? 

Glaser:       No. 

Zlot:       Yes,  so  it  was  one  of  the — it  was  a  community-wide  capital  funds  drive  for  several  of 
the  federation  agencies,  and  I  chaired  the  Marin  portion  of  that. 

Glaser:       I  see.  I  have  known  about  the  capital  funds  drive  of  that  period,  but  I  didn't  know  that 
Marin  was  part  of  it. 

Zlot:  Yes,  Marin  was  part  of  it  too. 

Glaser:  And  then  in  1 995  you  were  chairman  of  major  gifts. 

Zlot:  Right,  for  the  federation,  right. 

Glaser:  Tell  me  about  that. 

Zlot:       The  major  gifts  division  was  the  $10,000  and  over  category,  and  so  that — you  know,  I 
can't  remember  how  many  donors  we  had  in  there — but,  you  know,  the  job  was 
basically  coordinating  the  solicitors,  and  trying  to  get  face-to-face  solicitations  on  our 
$10,000  and  over  donors.  I  chaired  that  and  then  I  chaired  the  leadership  circle  aspect  of 
the  campaign. 

Glaser:       Was  it  successful? 
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Zlot:       Oh,  it  always  is — every  year  successful,  but  how  do  you  measure  success?  [chuckles] 
We  never  do  not  have  a  successful  year. 

Glaser:       You  must  find  that  your  major  gifts  donors  are  reducing  in  number,  because — just 
because  attrition  of  people  dying? 

Zlot:       Well,  but  we  also — the  real  focus  here  is  to  bring  in  new  givers.  So,  you  know,  what 
you're  hopeful  of  is  that  every  year — like  I'm  sitting  here  with  all  these  cards — that, 
you're  hopeful  that  every  year  you  increase  the  size  of  your  major  gifts  in  your 
leadership  circle  through  bringing  people  up.  So  if  somebody  was  giving,  say  $8,000, 
it's  not  a  major  gifts  donor,  but  you  hope  that  you  can  get  them  to  increase  to  over  ten, 
they  become  a  major  gift.  So  you  always  work  below  the  cutoff  of  $10,000  and  try  to 
bring  people  up.  So  you  lose  people  every  year  from  every  aspect  of  the  campaign,  but 
you're  hopeful  that  you're  bringing  more  people  up. 

Glaser:  What  are  these  cards  that  you  have? 

Zlot:  This  is  for  the  2000  and,  what  year  are  we  in — 2002  campaign. 

Glaser:  Oh,  I  see.  So  you've  gotten  cards  already. 

Zlot:  I  should  have  done  these  already,  [laughter] 

Glaser:  Now,  when  you  became  the — I  cut  you  off,  did  you  want  to  say  anything? 

Zlot:  No,  no,  no,  that's  okay. 

Glaser:  And  then  you  became  the  campaign  chair  in  1996.  How  was  that  organized? 

Zlot:       Well,  it  basically,  it's  organized  by  divisions.  So  again  we  have  the  leadership  circle 
division,  which  is  $25,000  and  over.  Then  we  have  the  major  gifts  division,  which  is 
$10,000  and  over,  and  then  we  have  the  regional  division.  So  we  have  the  San  Francisco 
division,  Marin  division,  North  Peninsula,  South  Peninsula,  and  then  the  women's 
division  is  a  very  major  aspect  of  the  overall  campaign,  and  in  addition  to  that  there's 
the  YAD,  the  Young  Adults  Division.  So,  in  chairing  the  campaign  in  1996  the  real  job 
is  to  coordinate  and  be  responsible  for  all  of  the  divisions,  and  hopefully — we  have 
goals  and  expectations  that  are  set  up — and  to  really  try  to  get,  you  know,  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  solicitors  and  the  givers  to  have  a  successful  year. 

Glaser:       Do  you  pick  the  various  sub-chairs? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  do,  but  really  there's  a  lot  of  staff  input  into  that,  because  I  think  the  year  that  I 
was  campaign  chair,  Stacey  Hershman  was  the  campaign  director,  and  so,  you  know, 
really  the  lay  leadership  that  is  developed  for  the  campaign  really  comes  from  the 
professional  staff,  really  gives  suggestions  on  who  would  be  appropriate  for  whatever 
position. 

Glaser:       Is  there  a  big  turnover  on  the  staff  of  the  campaign? 
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Zlot:       The  federation  staff  turnover  has  always  been  an  issue.  One  of  the  reasons  for  it  is  that 
we  really  cannot  pay  competitive  salaries  with  for-profit  organizations.  So  staff 
turnover,  I  think  right  now  we  have  close  to  a  hundred  employees,  and  there's  always  a 
significant  turnover  in  recent  years.  We've  been  able  to  improve  upon  that  by  raising 
our  salaries,  but,  you  know,  the  problem  you  have,  you  want  to  keep  the  overhead 
within  reason,  so  that  it  doesn't  impact  the  money  that  you  give  out  to  the  causes  that  we 
support.  So  keeping  good  people  with  the  federation  is  always,  and  this  is  a  national 
issue,  is  always  an  ongoing  issue  given  salaries,  and  the  trade-off  is  sometimes  the 
hours  are  better  or  worse,  a  lot  of  holidays,  a  lot  of  Jewish  holidays,  a  lot  of  non-Jewish 
holidays  that  they  have  time  off,  but  it's  hard  work,  and  especially  in  the  campaign  side, 
it's  not  a  nine-to-five  job. 

Glaser:       My  impression  is  that  the  federation  has  a  pretty  good  record  on  the  cost  of  the 
campaign. 

Zlot:       Right.  I  think  that  right  now  that  our  overhead  of  actual  campaign  cost  is  probably  about 
1 2  percent. 

Glaser:       That's  good. 

Zlot:       That's  good.  I  mean,  our  overhead  is  significantly  higher  if  you  add  in  our  planning 
department,  and  endowment  department,  but  if  you  just — we  have  a  way  of  cost 
accounting  where  if  you  just  take  out  what  we  think  is  our  campaign  cost,  which 
allocates  a  portion  of  the  executive  director's  salary  also,  it  really  comes  out  to  about  12 
percent,  which  is  very  good. 

Glaser:       What  makes  for  good  fundraising? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think,  first  of  all,  you  have  to  have  a  cause  that  will  appeal  to  your  donors.  So 
you,  you  know,  you  have  to  be  sure  you  have  a  product  that's  saleable,  but  I  think  the 
real  issue  is  to  have  enough  solicitors  that  are  committed,  that  will  go  out  and  talk  to 
donors  on  a  one-to-one,  or  a  two-to-one  basis,  and  that's  always  become  very  difficult. 
It's  becoming  more  difficult  over  the  years,  because  it's  hard  to  get  new  people 
interested  in  doing  this.  So  we  have  the  same  group  of  Larry  Meyers,  Bill  Lowenberg, 
myself,  Alan  Rothenberg,  always  taking  a  lot  of  cards,  and  it's — you're  less  effective 
when  you  come  back  year  after  year  after  year,  you  know,  these  people  I  have  sitting 
here  [taps  the  cards]  are  people  I've  done  for  the  last  six,  seven  years.  So  you  kind  of 
wear  out  your  welcome  after  a  point.  So  I  think  that  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is 
really  develop  a  good  cadre  of  new,  young  solicitors  who  are  willing  to  go  out  and  talk 
to  our  donors.  There's  no,  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  have  a  one-to-one 
conversation  versus  calling  somebody  on  the  phone  and  asking  for  a  gift.  Although,  we 
are  very  successful  of  that  in  when  we  do  Super  Sunday,  which  is,  you  know,  we  raise  a 
couple  million  dollars  on  Super  Sunday  over  the  phone. 

Glaser:       Really,  I  always  wondered  about  that,  because  it  sounded  to  me  like  nickel  and  diming, 
that  you  get  very  small  amounts. 

Zlot:       Well,  but  you  have  to,  you  know — the  total  dollar  success  of  Super  Sunday — just 

because  you  raise  a  lot  of  money  on  the  phone  doesn't  mean  you're  successful,  because 
if  you  put  a  $150,000  card  in  there,  and  call  them  on  the  phone  and  get  a  $150,000  gift, 
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it  brings  your  numbers  way  up  for  your  total  for  the  day,  but  that's  really  not  the  way  to 
do  it,  because  you  want  to  be  able  to  see  that  person  on  a  face-to-face  basis,  and  you 
don't  want  to  do  it  over  the  phone.  So  just  because  you  have  good  numbers  on  a  Sunday 
like  that  doesn't  reflect  on  the  efficiency,  or  really  how  well  you're  doing  in  the 
campaign.  But  we  do  raise — what  you  hope  to  do  are  cover  a  lot  of  the  smaller  gifts 
with  Super  Sunday. 

Glaser:       Does  it  have  the  positive  aspect  of  bringing  people  into  the  federation  that  might  not — 

Zlot:       Right,  so  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  dollars.  It's  a  matter  of  donors,  and  it's  always  been  a 
fight,  and  actually  the  year  I  was  campaign  chairman,  one  of  the  priorities  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  increase  the  donor  base,  because  we — nationally,  there's  been  a  fall-off  in 
donors.  So  what  we  tried  to  do  were  to  really  get  new  donors,  because  our  donor  base  is 
about  16,000  in  the  San  Francisco  federation  area,  and  I  think  there's  probably,  you 
know,  the  Jewish  population  of  San  Francisco  alone  is  75,000,  probably  it's  150,000  in 
our  total  west  Bay  Area.  So  we  are,  you  know,  hitting  a  significant  portion,  but  I  think 
we  could  do  a  lot  better,  and  so  it's  always — I  mean,  I  think  this  last  year,  this  last 
campaign,  the  2001  campaign  we  did  see  an  increase  in  donors,  and  that's  the  first  time 
that  we've  seen  that  in  a  while. 

Glaser:       Well,  from  the  way  you  talk  about  this,  I  get  the  impression  that  you're  comfortable  in 
fundraising. 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  mean,  I  don't  mind  doing  it.  It  has  to  be  done,  because  that's  really  what  fuels  the 
engine  of  the  federation.  We  are  a  fundraising  organization.  So  no  matter  how  you  feel 
about  what  you  want  to  do  within  the  organization,  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  a 
meaningful  gift,  and  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  raise  the  money,  because  that's  the  only 
way  it  comes  in. 

Glaser:       Was  your  campaign  conducted  differently  than  previous  campaigns? 

Zlot:  Well,  the  only  thing  that  was  really  different  was  the  major  effort  to  obtain  new  donors. 
So  really,  we  went  through  lists  of  individuals  that  we  had  that  had  never  given  before, 
and  we  tried  to  make  a  major  effort  and  a  special  committee  to  try  to  go  out  and  get  new 
donors,  and  I  think  it  was  fairly  successful. 

Glaser:       It  sounds  like  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

Zlot:       It's  a  hard  thing  to  do.  It's  very  hard.  It's  much  easier  to  get  a  consistent  year-after-year 
donor  to  repeat  their  gift  than  to  go  convince  somebody  else.  But  the  thing  that  you 
have,  is  that  living  where  we  do,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  that  a  lot  of  new  people 
move  here  all  the  time.  So  it's  not  like  the  older  communities  of  the  East  like  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Baltimore  where  you  find  that  they  have  a  decrease  in  their  Jewish  population, 
where  people  are  moving  out  of  the  area,  but  San  Francisco  is  an  area  basically  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  people  that  move  from  other  communities.  So  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  increase  our  base. 

Glaser:       Have  you  found  that  the  Israelis  who  live  in,  most  probably  in  the  South  Peninsula,  have 
been  better  about  giving,  because  I  think  in  the  past  years  they  were  not  very  involved. 
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Zlot:       Well,  they  had  not  been  involved  even  through  my  presidency,  to  that  degree.  There  are 
some  who  have  been  very  generous  and  committed,  but  in  general,  it  has  not  been  a 
very  committed  group,  but  I  just  heard  the  other  day  in  fact  that  the  AIPAC  lunch  that's 
going  to  be  held,  I  think  next  week  in  San  Francisco,  has  a  thousand  participants  in  San 
Jose,  which  really  is  a  large  part  of  the  Israeli  community.  So  I  think  we  begin  to  see 
some  turnaround  in  that,  and  also,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  trying  to  acquire  a  site  in  the 
South  Peninsula  for  a  new  Jewish  Community  Center,  and  some  of  the  leadership  has 
really  come  from  some  of  the  Israeli  community.  So  I  think  we're  beginning  to  see  a 
turn  in  that. 

Glaser:       Oh  that's  good,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 
Zlot:       Yes. 


Goals  as  president  of  JCF 


Glaser:       I'm  going  to  go  on  to  your  presidency  now. 

Zlot:       Okay. 
Glaser:       Tell  me  about  your  goals,  I'm  sure  that  you  had  them. 

Zlot:       Well,  I — in  fact,  I  had  a  few  notes  because  I  did  this  as  I  went  along,  and  I  think — the 
main  goals  that  I  had  when  we  first  started  that — when  I  first  started — was  really 
leadership  development,  which  really  ties  into  what  we  talked  about  as  far  as  bringing 
new  people  into  the  campaign.  Because  I  think  it  was  really  critical,  or  is  critical,  that 
we  develop  new  lay  leadership,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  young  people  out  here,  who  it's 
important  that  we  really  get  involved  within  the  Jewish  community.  So  we  set  up  a 
Leadership  Development  Committee,  and  we  have,  or  had  a  terrific  staff  person  who's 
still  there,  Lisa  Tabek,  who  was  the  staff  person  in  charge  of  that  committee.  So  I  think 
the  real  focus  that  I  had  starting  out  my  term  was  to  really  see  what  we  could  do  as  far  as 
developing  new,  young  leadership,  and  I  think  it's  been  very  successful,  very 
successful.  We  have  a  Fed  Fellows  Program  now,  where  individuals  are  selected  to 
participate  in  a  program,  where  they  are  put  on  a  Federation  Beneficiary  Agency  board, 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  board  works,  they  come  back  together,  learn  how  the 
federation  works,  and  some  of  those  individuals  now  are  serving  on  federation 
committees.  My  son  Jeffrey  was  on  one  of  those.  He  was  on  the  JCRC  board  as  a  Fed 
Fellow  and  now  he's  on  the  federation  Finance  and  Administrative  Committee.  So,  I 
think  we've  done  a  real  good  job  at  bringing  younger  people  in.  So  that  was  one 
priority. 

The  other  priority  was  agency-federation  relations,  and  that's  always  been  a  difficult 
area  for  us  given  the  fact  that  we're  the — the  federation  is  the  one  with  the  money,  and 
so  it  always  creates  conflicts  with  the  agencies,  who  gets  what,  how  much,  or  whatever. 
So  what  we  tried  to  do  was  really  change  the  whole  planning  and  allocations  process, 
which  has  been  changed  now,  but  when  I  was  president,  Susan  Lowenberg  chaired  the 
Planning  and — it  was  Planning  and  Allocations,  and  it's  been  changed  now  to  Planning 
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and  Agency  Services.  And  historically,  there  never  was  really  much  planning  involved, 
but  more  allocation  than  anything  else,  and  the  allocations  were  basically  changes  at  the 
margin.  There  were  no  real  major  changes  made  between  who  got  what  out  of  the  pot. 

But  I  think  what's  happening  now  through  what  we  had  done  through  my  two  years  and 
the  last  year  of  John  Goldman's  term  is  that  we've  really  created  a  new  system  of 
cooperation  with  the  agencies.  There's  a  whole  letter  that's  being  put  together  so  that 
there's  a  basic  understanding  of  what  we  expect  from  the  agencies,  and  what  we  are 
prepared  to  do  for  the  agencies,  and  really  involves  a  lot  of  planning  process,  and  I  think 
that  process  also  involves  funding  by  areas  of  service  rather  than  by  agency.  So,  for 
instance,  teen  areas,  or  elderly  areas,  or  health  care  areas,  so  that  what  we  tend  to  do  is 
reduce  the  duplication  of  services  amongst  the  agencies,  and  provide  more  cooperation 
between  the  agencies.  So  that  was  one  major — that  was  the  second  major  focus,  was  the 
agency-federation  relations. 

Then  the  third  area  was  the  relationship  with  Israel  and  what  our  relationship  would  be 
other  than  just  sending  the  money  aboard.  What  we  really  tried  to  develop  was  more  of 
a  living  bridge  and  a  connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  and  a  big  part  of  that  has  to  do 
with  the  federation's  Amuta  project,  where  we  have  a  one-to-one  relationship  with 
Israeli  counterparts,  and  that  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  has  really  helped  our 
donors  feel  more  connected  and  feel  like  they're  doing  something  really  much  more 
meaningful  with  Israel.  So  those  are  the  three  areas. 

Glaser:       Concerning  the  agency  relationship,  there's  always  been  a  problem  in  recent  years  with 
the  agencies  going  out  and  doing  their  own  fundraising. 

Zlot:       Well,  that's  a  problem,  and,  you  know,  it's  a  double-edged  sword.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  Federation  annual  campaign  has  not  grown  enough  to  really  support  the 
expanding  services  that  the  agencies  feel  that  it's  their  responsibility  to  do.  Although, 
we  raise  money — more  money  each  year,  we  may  do  5  percent  more,  it  still  is  not 
enough  in  order  to  really  give  the  agencies  the  financial  support  that  they  need.  So,  it's 
been  necessary  for  them  to  go  out  and  do  some  fundraising.  We  just  hope  that  we  can 
work  some  way,  or  we've  been  able  to  work  a  system  where  they  do  this,  so  that  it 
hopefully  does  not  impact  the  Federation  annual  campaign. 

One  of  the  areas  of  concern  are  some  of  the  agencies  have  gone  out  and  established  their 
own  endowment  departments.  So  they're  really  competing  with  the  federation,  not  just 
in  dollars,  but  it  really  is  not  cost-efficient  for  agencies  to  go  out  and  start  their  own 
philanthropic  funds  and  supporting  foundations,  where  the  federation  is  willing  to  do 
that  for  the  agencies  with  the  structure  that  we  have  in  place  now.  So,  I  think  one  of  the 
big  concerns  on  the  fundraising  side  is  basically  Endowment  Development  Resources. 

Glaser:       Have  you  moved  toward  joint  purchasing? 

Zlot:       No,  but  that's  been  discussed — and  I  don't  think — during  my  term  of  presidency,  and  I 
don't  think  we've  done  that  yet,  but  that's  one  of  the  issues  that  came  out  of  the 
federation-agency  issue,  is  that  we  should  really  start  looking  at  helping  the  agencies 
with  joint  purchasing.  I  think  with  insurance  we  do  that  now,  so  there's  one  policy,  but 
there's  more  to  be  done. 
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Glaser:       You  mentioned  Susan  Lowenberg  is  the  chair  of  planning  and  allocations,  and  she 
formed  a  think  tank  committee  to  look  into  how  to  move  to  partnership  with  the 
agencies.  What  was  the  result  of  that  review? 

Zlot:       Well,  that  was  important,  and  a  lot  came  out  of  that,  because  that  really  changed  the 
process,  so  that  what  we  are  developing  with  the  agencies  is  really  a  partnership 
situation,  not  an  advocacy  situation.  So  again — right  now  it's  being  developed,  and 
Danny  Grossman  is  the  chair  of  that  committee  now.  There  is  a,  like  a  letter  of  intent 
that's  being  put  together  with  the  agencies  so  that  there's  an  understanding  from  both 
sides  on  what  the  relationship  is  going  to  be.  So,  I  feel  very  good  about  that.  I  think 
we've  really  accomplished  something. 


Reflecting  on  democracy  and  representation  in  the  JCF 


Glaser:       I  mentioned  to  you  before  we  started  taping  that  I  had  a  quote  that  I  wanted  from  Alan 
Rothenberg.  In  his  oral  history,  he  stated  you  were  quote,  "Looking  at  the  question  of 
where  the  board  comes  from,  and  is  it  intended  to  represent  some  democratic  makeup  of 
our  beneficiaries  or  donors?  Or,  is  it  the  historical  meritocracy  issue  of  people  who  have 
been  very  active  in  federation,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  have  worked  their  way  up  the 
system?" 

Zlot:       Well,  that's  quite  a  quote,  [laughter]  That's  President  Alan,  huh? 
Glaser:       Yes. 

Zlot:       Well,  you  know,  it  is  not  a  democratic  organization  because,  again,  since  it's  a 

fundraising  organization  and  we're  really  driven  by  donors,  obviously  the  individuals 
who  give  more  money  get  more  attention,  and  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  and  I  don't  see 
that  really  changing. 

Glaser:       Well,  is  one  board  better  than  another,  considering  the  difference  of  makeup,  the  donor 
versus  the  worker? 

Zlot:       No,  and  actually  the  federation  board  is  not  made  up  of  just  large  donors,  because  a  lot 
of  the  larger  donors  really  do  not  have  a  real  interest  in  participating  in  the  daily 
activities,  or  the  monthly  activities  of  the  federation  board.  So  I  think  the  federation 
board  is  probably — represents  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  community.  In  fact,  we  have 
now  some  Russian  Emigre's  who  are  on  the  federation  board,  who  are  not  significant 
donors,  but  who  have  an  input  that  we  feel  is  valuable.  We  have  some  younger  people,  I 
think  under  forty,  we  have  three  board  seats  for  that.  So  I  think  that  in  terms  of  input  on 
the  federation  board,  it's  a  broad  section,  and  I  think  that  the  workers  do  have  input  into 
that. 

Glaser:       Well,  it's  interesting  that  he  uses  Ove  term  meritocracy  to  refer  to  those  who  do  the  work, 
rather  than  those  who  have  the  money. 
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Zlot:       Right.  Well,  I  mean  in  order  to  be  in  the  leadership  circle  and  go  to  the  leadership  circle 
events  you  have  to  give  $25,000  or  more.  We  just  had  an  event  with  Dennis  Ross,  and  it 
was  for — I  think  it  was  for  $10,000  over  givers,  and  we  had  a  special  reception  for 
$25,000  and  over  givers.  That's  really  what  helps  us  raise  the  money.  So  you  need  a 
balance  on  this.  You  definitely  do. 

Glaser:       That's  called  recognition. 
Zlot:       Right,  right,  that's  what  it  is.  You  have  to  do  that. 

Glaser:  You  were  concerned  about  the  federation's  visions  and  directions,  and  what  should  be 
the  focus  in  coming  years,  and  you  had  a  consultant  hired  to  do  a  study,  and  what  was 
the  result  of  that  study? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that  the  study— 
Glaser:       Who  was  the  consultant,  first  of  all? 

Zlot:       It's  a  national  consultant — consulting  group,  and  they  did  this  pro  bono  for  us.  They  did 
a  national  study  for  the  United  Jewish  Communities  also,  and  it  really  tried  to  get  us  to 
focus  on  what  our  mission  and  vision  is.  I'd  have  to  go  back,  I  think  if  we  had  some 
notes  off  of  what  happened  from  that  study,  I  don't  know,  to  be  honest  with  you,  that 
anything  specific  came  of  that.  But  I  think  it  more  or  less  helped  the  board  to  focus  on 
the  mission  and  the  vision  of  what  the  federation  is  all  about. 

Glaser:       What  was  your  personal  vision  for  the  federation? 

Zlot:       I  think  the  mission  is,  again,  we're  a  fundraising  organization,  but  we  really  are  here  to 
help  serve  the  Jewish  people,  whether  here  or  abroad,  and  to  provide  essential  services, 
whether  it's  in  Jewish  education,  whether  it's  in  servicing  the  elderly,  or  to  the  teens, 
and  to  help  the  Jewish  people,  whether  in  Israel  or  in  countries  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 


Capital  Planning  Program 


Glaser:       Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  different  programs.  Some  of  these  you've  referred  to,  and 
perhaps  we  can  go  into  more  depth.  One  of  them  is  the  Capital  Planning  Program. 

Zlot:       Right.  Well,  the  Capital  Planning  Program,  that  is  important  because  we  set  up  a 

procedure  with  different  phases  that  a  capital  project  would  have  to  go  through  until  it 
obtained  a  federation  approval  to  put  the  shovel  in  the  ground  and  to  build  it.  So  there 
was  a  stage  one,  a  stage  two,  and  a  stage  three,  and  when  they  achieved  stage  three  then 
the  process  would  move  forward.  So  there  had  to  be  some  coordination  of  this,  because 
we  had  a  variety  of  agencies  all  coming  in  with  capital  projects  that  they  wanted  funded, 
and  they  wanted  to  go  out  to  the  community  to  fund,  and  it  was  important  that  the 
federation  more  or  less  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  these  projects,  not  necessarily 
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funded  them  with  their  endowment  funds,  but  basically  said,  "Look,  we  think  this  is 
important.  We  think  that  the  donors  of  the  federation  should  support  these  projects." 

So  we  had  to  set  up  a  basic  standard  for  this  in  order  to  tell  the  donors  that  there  had 
been  some  process  that  we  had  looked  at,  and  we  felt  that  they  should  support  those 
projects.  We  had,  you  know,  the  Jewish  Community  Center  in  San  Francisco,  which 
basically  has  completed  its  campaign.  We  had  the  Marin  Center — the  Jewish  Museum  is 
a  whole  other  issue  which  has  not  completed,  all  of  those  stages  at  this  point  in  time, 
and  the  South  Peninsula  Project.  So,  I  think  Rob  Levinson  chaired  that  committee  at 
that  point  in  time,  and  that  was  a  real  important  committee. 

Glaser:       Now,  you've  mentioned  the  Leadership  Development  Program.  Would  you  go  into 
more  detail  on  that,  please? 

Zlot:       That  involved  a  variety  of  programs,  and  the  one  that  I  mentioned  was  the  Fed  Fellows 
Program,  which  I  think  was  really  one  of  the  most  important.  There  is  also  an  Emigre 
Leadership  Development  Program,  where  we  reached  out  to  the  emigre"  community  to 
try  to  get  them  more  involved,  there's  probably  30,000  emigres  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  that  live  within  the  federation  area,  and  who  have  very  little  contact  with  us,  and 
you  can  understand  that  given  the  background  of  where  they  came  from,  they  had  really 
no  sense  of  community,  no  Jewish  background.  So  what  we  tried  to  do  was  to  really 
reach  out  to  this  community — and  that's  still  an  ongoing  process — in  order  to  bring 
them  in. 

There  were  several  other  leadership  programs. 
Glaser:       You  have  the  Board  Leadership  Institute? 

Zlot:       I  don't  remember  what  that  one  was,  to  be  honest  with  you. 
Glaser:       And  you've  mentioned  the  Federation  Fellowship  Program. 

Zlot:       The  Fed  Fellows  Program,  right. 


Jewish  Community  in  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula 


Glaser:       Talk  more  about  the  new  bridges  to  the  Jewish  community  in  South  Peninsula. 

Zlot:       That  was  a  program  that  we  funded  in  order  to  get  people  who  had  just  moved  in  the 
area  involved  within  the  federation — or  within  the  Jewish  community,  and  involve  the 
federation,  the  synagogues,  the  center,  and  I  think  it  was  an  extremely  successful 
program.  We  reached  out  to  newcomers  within  the  community,  and  just  really  told  them 
what  the  community  was  like,  and  that  gets  back  to  the  other  comments  that  I  made,  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  people  that  move  into  this  area,  especially  into  the  Silicon  Valley, 
where  people  move  from  all  over  the  country — who  had  come  from  Jewish 
backgrounds  too,  because  again,  a  lot  of  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  communities  are 
much  more  connected  than  we  are  here,  and  so  it  was  important  that  we  find  these 
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people  and  bring  them  in,  they  are  the  ones  who  would  be  most  receptive  to  an 
organized  Jewish  community.  So  that  program  was  extremely  successful.  It  was  a  very 
expensive  program  to  do  and  to  staff,  but  we  did  bring  a  lot  of  new  people  in. 


Teen  Initiative  Program 


Glaser:       Would  you  talk  about  the  Teen  Initiative  Program? 

Zlot:       The  Teen  Initiative,  again,  one  of  the  problems  we  had  that  we — we  have  this  Israel 

program  where  the  confirmation  kids  go  to  Israel  after  they  complete  the  confirmation 
program,  and  one  of  the  problems  with  that  program  is  that  there  was  really  no  follow- 
through  to  it.  So  once  they  came  back — and  two  of  my  kids  were  on  this  program,  and 
they  were  really  excited  about  what  they  had  done  in  Israel,  what  they  had  seen  in 
Israel,  and  the  kids  that  they  had  met,  and  in  fact,  those  kids  are  still  their  best  friends 
off  of  the  Israel  Experience  Program,  but  there  was  really  no  follow-up  after  that — that 
was,  quote,  "the  end  of  it."  So,  the  Teen  Initiative  was  started. 


Israel  Amuta  Program  ## 


Glaser:       I  think  you  referred  to — but  if  we  could  have  more  detail  on  the  federation's  Jewish 
Pluralism  Leadership  Training  Program,  as  part  of  the  Amuta. 

Zlot:       That  was  part  of  the  Amuta  program.  Well,  we  talked  a  little  about  that  last  time,  and 
that  was  a  program  where  we  tried  to — we  recruited  Israeli  public  opinion  makers  in 
Israel  to  find  out  some  of  the  leading  public  opinion  makers.  We  put  an  ad  in  some  of 
the  publications  in  Israel,  the  newspapers,  and  I  think  we  got  about  three  hundred 
responses  to  this,  and  we  selected,  I  think,  maybe  twelve  to  fifteen  individuals.  What  we 
did  is  that  we  brought  them  over  here  to  San  Francisco,  and  we  exposed  them  to  a 
Jewish  community  in  the  Diaspora,  because  these  people  had  not  really  become  familiar 
with  the  different  streams  of  Judaism,  whether  it's  Reform,  Modern,  Orthodox, 
Conservative,  or  whatever.  So  they  had  an  exposure  to  that  here  in  San  Francisco.  They 
saw  how  our  day  schools  operated.  They  were  able  to  visit  the  Jewish  community 
centers.  They  met  a  lot  of  the  community  leaders,  and  they  just  had  a  better 
understanding  of  how  Diaspora  Jewish  communities  work. 

From  here  they  went  to  New  York,  and  they  spent  a  couple  days  in  New  York  and  went 
to  some  of  the  Jewish  institutions  there,  and  then  back  to  Israel.  The  whole  issue  here 
was  to  promote  what  we  call  Jewish  pluralism,  or,  I  think  the  old  terminology  was 
religious  pluralism,  so  that  there's  a  better  understanding — again,  a  lot  of  the  Israelis  are 
really  secular,  or  else  they're  Orthodox.  So  the  whole  essence  here  was  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  different  streams  of  Judaism,  and  I  think  we're  extremely 
successful  in  this.  They  all  had  to  work  on  a  project  when  they  got  back  to  Israel — 
writing  up  their  own  project  to  help  better  understanding  of  religious  pluralism.  We've 
gotten  a  lot  of  projects  funded  that  these  individuals  have  come  up  with  when  they  got 
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back  to  Israel,  and  I  think  right  now  we're  looking  at  doing  another  group.  In  fact,  there 
are  other  federation  communities  around  the  country  that  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  a 
project  too.  So  I  think  that  was  extremely  successful. 


More  on  Jewish  philanthropy 


G  laser:       Would  this  also  encourage,  within  Israel,  the  concept  of  philanthropy,  because  I  think 
that  that's  kind  of  lacking,  personally? 

Zlot:       Yes,  but  I  don't  know  that  that  was  the  whole  other  focus,  and  there  are  other 

organizations  that  are  trying  to  encourage  philanthropy.  It  could  have  a  spin  off  from 
that,  but  it  was  really  more  of  an  understanding — it  relates  to  "who  is  a  Jew  issue,"  in 
other  words.  You  remember  that  whole  issue,  and  it  went  through  the  Knesset.  It's  still 
there.  Yes,  and  it's  coming  back  up  to  the  surface  again.  So  the  focus  here  was  really  a 
better  understanding  of  different  streams  of  Judaism. 

Glaser:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  retreat,  the  1998  retreat,  and  there  were  several  comments 
that  I  was  able  to  pick  up.  Somebody  was  concerned  that  this  generation  is  giving  more 
to  the  general  community  than  to  the  Jewish  community.  Do  you  share  that  concern? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that,  you  know,  there — our  donors— look,  if  you  look  at  who  supports  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  opera  and  the  symphony  in  San  Francisco, 
it's  really  the  Jewish  community,  which  I  think  is  terrific.  So  I'm  not  saying  that  they 
give  more,  but  they  are  very  supportive  of  other  secular  activities  within  the  community, 
and  I  think  that's  terrific  that  they're  doing  it.  I  think  the  Jewish  community  in  general  is 
very,  very  generous,  and  if  you  look  at  the  list  of  non- Jewish  philanthropy,  if  you  look  at 
the  Seasons  of  Giving  in  the  Chronicle,  you  know,  you've  seen  that  page  in  there — and 
who  are  the  leading  givers?  It's  leaders  in  the  Jewish  community.  So  I  think  there's 
enough  money  around  to  support  everything. 


Svnagogue-JCF  relationship 


Glaser:       There  was  also  at  the  retreat  a  discussion  concerning  stronger  relationship  to  agencies 
and  synagogues.  This  has  been  going  on — especially  the  relationship  with  the 
synagogue — this  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Did — 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  we  really  have  to  look  at  the  synagogues  and  see  what  we  can  do  with 

really  bringing  them  into  the  umbrella,  so  to  speak,  and  the  services  that  we  do,  and  the 
programs  that  we're  involved  in.  I  mean,  even  when  you  look  at  the  teen  program,  the 
synagogues  are,  and  should  be,  involved  in  that  kind  of  a  program.  Actually,  in 
fundraising  we  would  be  hopeful  that  the  synagogues  would  be  supportive  of  the 
federation  campaign.  So  I  think  we  have  to  make  better  use  of  the  synagogues,  and  the 
synagogue  membership,  and  the  rabbis  on  all  of  these  issues.  I  think  we've  made  some 
progress  on  it,  but  there's  a  long  ways  to  go. 
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Glaser:       There  was  a  call  for  terming  it  a  partnership  relationship  with  the  agencies.  Did  the 
change  in  terminology  make  a  difference? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  made  a  difference  yet.  I  mean,  this  is  still  an  evolving 
process,  and  that  goes  back  to  the  Planning  and  Agency  Services,  what  Susan 
Lowenberg  did  and  Danny  Grossman  is  doing  now — that,  unfortunately,  in  the 
federation  world  changes  don't  happen  very  fast.  It's  not  like  a  business.  It  takes  time, 
and  I  think  we're  finally  beginning  to  see  the  changes  in  those  relationships  beginning 
to  happen  now,  and  it's  going  to  take  a  little  more  time. 

Glaser:       Calling  it  a  partnership,  would  that  do  it? 

Zlot:       I  think  you  have  to  do  more  than  just  call  it  a  partnership.  I  think  you  have  to  have 
something  that's  really  happening  there. 


Trips  with  JDC 


Glaser:       Well,  during  your  presidency  you  did  a  lot  of  overseas  travel.  Would  you  talk  about  that, 
please? 

Zlot:       Well,  I'm  trying  to  think  of— 
Glaser:       Well,  in  1998  you  traveled  to  Siberia. 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  did  Siberia,  and  actually  we  had  a  small  group.  It  was  part  of  a  JDC  trip,  and  most 
of  the  trips  that  I  had  taken  were  JDC  trips,  or  sponsored  by  JDC.  We  went  from  here  to 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  we  met  with  some  of  the  Jewish  community  that  were  active  in 
AIPAC.  There's  a  large  AIPAC  contingent  in  Anchorage,  so  we  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  them.  From  there  we  went  on  to  Khabarovsk  in  Siberia  and  met  with  the  Jewish 
community  there.  They  had  a  small  Jewish  community  center,  so  we  interacted  with  the 
Jewish  community  in  Khabarovsk,  and  from  there  we  took  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
to  Birobidzhan,  which  was  the  Jewish  autonomous  region  that  Stalin  had  established, 
where  he  thought  he  was  going  to  send  all  of  the  Jews  to  Siberia  and  give  them  their 
own  country. 

But  it  was  interesting,  because  when  you  pull  into  the  train  station  in  Birobidzhan,  the 
name  of  the  city  is  in  Yiddish,  up  on  top  of  the  marquee  of  the  train  station.  There's  still 
a  Yiddish  broadcasting  station,  a  Jewish  newspaper — small  Jewish  community.  Most  of 
these  elderly — most  of  these  people  have  immigrated  to  Israel,  but  there's  still  a  Jewish 
community  there.  From  there  we  went  to  Irkutz,  which  is  in  Lake  Baikal.  I  recall  we 
attended  a  shabbat  service  at  an  old,  wooden  synagogue  in  Irkutz,  which  was 
interesting.  From  there  we  went  to  Mongolia,  and  we  happened  to  find  an  Israeli,  who 
was  in  Ulan  Bator,  Mongolia,  who  was  working  on  an  agriculture  project  for  the  state  of 
Israel.  So — and  then  we  came  back  through  China. 


Glaser:       That's  a  long  trip.  How  long— 
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Zlot:  We  did  it  in  eight  days,  something  like  that. 

Glaser:  Really? 

Zlot:  Right. 

Glaser:  That  sounds  like  in  and  out. 

Zlot:  Right,  in  and  out,  right,  [laughter] 

Glaser:       In  1999  you  were  part  of  a  thirty-day — thirty-member  delegation  to  Argentina  to  help 
the  Tzedaka  Foundation  there. 

Zlot:       Right.  Well,  that  was  an  important  mission,  and  the  issue  is  still  really  on  the  forefront 
now,  that  we  went  to  visit  the  Jewish  community  in  Argentina — before  we  left  we  had 
no  idea  of  what  the  issues  were  involving  the  Jewish  community.  But  what  we  found 
when  we  got  there — that  there  were  two  big  issues:  number  one,  the  Argentina  economy 
is  suffering  severely  from  an  economic  downturn — not  the  Jewish  population,  but  the 
entire  population  of  Argentina — Jewish  population  maybe  more  so,  because  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  are  small  merchants  in  Argentina,  and  what  has 
happened  there  with  globalization  and  bringing  down  of  imports  that  big  stores,  like 
Wai-mart,  K-Mart,  Home  Depot  have  come  in  and  put  the  small  Jewish  merchant  out  of 
business.  So,  there's — the  Jewish  community  is  really  in  stress  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
other  issue  has  to  deal  with  the  fact  that — I  can't  recall  the  years,  but  there  was  the 
bombing  of  the  Israeli  embassy — 

Glaser:       That  was  1992— 

Zlot:       — and  then  the  bombing  of  the  AMIA  building,  which  is  1994,  which  is  like  the  Jewish 
community — the  federation  offices  there,  and  they  have  arrested  some  policemen  who 
they  have  implicated  in  the  bombing  of  these  particular  buildings.  The  situation  in 
Argentina  is  somewhat  different  here,  in  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  the  prosecutor, 
the  attorney  general,  or  the  district  attorney  to  officially  prosecute  the  case,  not  because 
they  may  necessarily  be  biased,  but  they  may  not  have  the  resources  to  develop  the 
information,  the  evidence,  or  whatever.  So  in  Argentina  you  can  hire  your  own 
prosecuting  team.  The  Argentina  Jewish  community,  led  by  the  Tzedaka  Foundation, 
hired  a  team  of  five  lawyers  to  help  the  government  prosecute  this  case,  and  this  was 
getting  into  a  multi-million-dollar  issue  for  them. 

There  are  some  wealthy  individuals  in  Buenos  Aires  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Tzedaka  Foundation,  but  they  really  needed  outside  help  from  the  world  Jewish 
community,  and  this  was  really  an  issue  that,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  well  known 
amongst  the  world  Jewish  community.  I  think  it  was  probably  one  of  the  worst  loss  of 
lives  outside  of  Israel.  I  think  over  eighty  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  AMIA  building — 
I  don't  recall  how  many  in  the  Israel  embassy  building,  but  it  was  very,  very  significant. 

So  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  when  we  were  there  to  come  back  and  try  to  help  raise 
some  money  to  supplement  their  social  service  needs,  where  they  could  divert  those 
funds  to  help  the  prosecution  of  the  individuals.  I  think  we  raised  probably  about  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  raised  some  moneys  from 
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some  other  federations  around  the  country — a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to 
put  that  to  work  for  them — and  that's  still  an  ongoing  chore.  In  fact,  I  was  just  talking  to 
Phyllis  Cook  today  that  we're  trying  to  see  if  we  can't  raise  a  little  more  money  in  order 
to  help  them. 

Glaser:       And  you  made  a  presentation  about  this  at  the  General  Assembly  in  Atlanta. 

Zlot:       Right,  to  the  president  and  the  execs  session.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  and  the 
executives  of  the  large  cities  at  the  GA  in  Atlanta. 

Glaser:       To  go  back  to  your  trip  to  Siberia  and  other  places.  You  didn't  mention  the  towns  of 
Kuba  and  Baku. 

Zlot:       Okay,  but  that  was  a  different  trip.  That  was— 
Glaser:       Oh,  it  was.  Tell  me  about  this  one. 

Zlot:       Okay,  that  was — well,  I  have  others.  That  was  a  trip  to  Azerbaijan,  and  Baku  is  the 
capital  of  Azerbaijan,  and  this  was  a  JDC  trip,  where  we  went  to  visit  the  Jewish 
community  there,  and  then  we — Kuba — I  don't  remember  how  you  spell  that-- 

Glaser:       K-U-B-A. 

Zlot:       That's  it — is,  oh,  it's  about  four  or  five  hours  north  of  Baku,  in  Azerbaijan,  and  it's 

interesting,  because  these  are  what  you  call  the  Mountain  Jews.  It's  a  whole  contingent 
of  Jews.  I  don't  remember  how  many  live  there,  but  there  are  a  couple  synagogues.  The 
whole  community  basically  is  Jewish — a  lot  of  them  have  immigrated  to  Israel,  but 
there's  still  a  large  percent  that  still  live  in  this  town.  They're  the  mountain  Jews. 

Glaser:  Well,  that's  an  interesting  thing. 

Zlot:  Yes. 

Glaser:  And  then  in — I  have  a  note  that  in  Baku,  the  JDC  needs  to  teach  Tzedaka — I  think  so. 

Zlot:  Well,  I  think — I  don't  know  how  that  came  out  of— but,  you  know  all— 

Glaser:  I  think  that  was  one  of  your  presentations. 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  what  we  look  at  on  a  lot  of  these  trips  are  some  of  the  leaderships  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  these  particular  cities  that  have  the  wherewithal  to  kind  of  get 
them  motivated  and  understand  that  they  have  to  help  support  themselves.  So  that's  one 
of  the  JDC's  missions.  When  they  go  into  these  areas  they  help  establish  programs  with 
their  funds,  which  are  basically  federation  funds,  but  it  isn't  an  ongoing  funding  issue. 
Where  here,  the  federation  supports  the  Jewish  Community  Center  year  after  year  after 
year.  There  it's  kind  of  a  kick  start,  where  they  help  these  communities  get  started,  and 
then  hopefully  the  local  people  can  come  in,  and  once  they're  trained  in  community 
organization,  then  they  can  take  over  the  program,  and  then  the  JDC  can  move  on  to 
other  areas. 
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Glaser:       Now,  what  is  the  religious  observance  in  these  areas? 

Zlot:       Well,  the  religious  observance — first  of  all,  in  most  of  these  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
there  is  very  little  religious  observance.  Azerbaijan's  a  little  different,  because  the 
Soviet  influence  had  not  been  particularly  harsh  there.  But  if  you — you  know,  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  there  was  no  religion  during  those  days.  But  what's  come  out 
now — it's  basically — the  movement  that  has  really  had  the  most  impact  there  has  been 
the  Chabad  movement.  The  issue  is  that  the  Reform  and  Conservative  groups  have  not 
really  put  the  resources  into  those  areas. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  about  your  other  trips. 

Zlot:       Well,  let's  see  what  else  we  did.  We  did  a  trip  to — I've  been  to  Moldova,  went  up 

through  the  Ukraine  to  Kiev — that  was  on  one  trip.  Another  one  I  did,  I  think  when  I 
was  president,  I  went  to  Central  Asia,  which  is  an  area  now  that's  really  in  the  forefront. 
We  went  to  Uzbekistan,  to  Kazakhstan  and  Kyrgyzstan  which  was  really  interesting, 
and  in  Uzbekistan  we  were  in  TaSkent  and  Buhara,  Samarkand,  and  in  Kyrgyzstan  we 
were  in — oh,  now  I  can't  recall — Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan.  Actually  that  is  a  community,  I 
don't  think  they've  had  anybody  from  America  visit.  So  we  really  hit  some  real  out-of- 
the-way  places  there,  which  is  really  interesting. 

Glaser:       What  was  their  reaction  to  you? 

Zlot:       Well,  the  reaction — actually,  there's  two — on  the  JDC  trips  to  these  areas  there's  two 
focuses:  one  is  really  to  become  familiar  and  have  an  understanding  of  the  JDC  board 
members  of  the  services  that  we're  providing  there,  to  get  a  basic  understanding.  But  I 
really  think  one  of  the  real  benefits  is  that  at  least  the  local  people  really  know  that  you 
care,  and  I  think  it's  the  connection  that's  so  important,  because  any  time  you  go  to 
these  places  they  are  so  happy  to  see  you.  They  put  on  banquets,  at  one  after  the  other, 
and  actually  in  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan  they  had  a  television  reporter  follow  us  around 
with  a  video  camera  for  the  whole  day,  and  then  they  presented  us  with  a  video  of  the 
whole  trip.  So  they  are  really — they  think  it's  a  real  honor  when  we  come  and  visit  those 
countries. 

Glaser:       And  did  you  have  any  other  JDC  trips? 

Zlot:       I  did  one  to — we  went  to  the  Crimea,  and  then  to  Odessa.  The  trip  was  Crimea,  Odessa, 
which  is  in  the  Ukraine,  and  then  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg. 

Glaser:       Well,  going  to  Crimea  and  Odessa  would  hardly  count  as  hardship  trips,  would  it? 

Zlot:       Well,  you  know,  these  are  still  not  hardship,  but  these  are  still  areas  that  are  really 
underdeveloped  even  now. 

Glaser:       But  Odessa  is  a  vacation  spot,  isn't  it? 

Zlot:       Well,  for  the  Russians,  [laughter]  If  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  think  you'd  want  to 
go  there  for  a  vacation. 

Glaser:       That's  quite  a  comment  for  the  Russians. 
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Zlot:       Interesting,  in — I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  on  that  trip  was  in  St. 

Petersburg,  and  actually  my  wife  was  on  the  Moscow-St.  Petersburg  leg  of  that  trip  with 
me.  We  went  to  a  shabbat  service  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  must — they  had  this  in  an 
auditorium,  and  they  must  have  had  about  500  elderly  people  in  this  auditorium,  and 
they  do  the  service,  the  shabbat  service,  maybe  once  a  month  or  once  every  two  months, 
and  what  happens  is  that  the  Hillel  kids  put  on  the  service,  and  it's  really  interesting 
because  the  adults  have  no  knowledge  of  what's  going  on. 

So  the  kids  get  up  and  say,  "This  is  the  challah,  this  is  the  Kiddush  cup,  this  is  what  we 
say  over  the  Kiddush,  over  the  challah."  They  had  a  lot  of  music,  and  it's  really 
interesting  because  the  parents — this  is  all  new  to  them.  So  what's  really  happening,  it's 
the  complete  reverse  of  what  you  see  here,  where  the  parents  try  to  utz  the  kids  to  go  be 
a  bar  mitzvah,  participate  in  Hillel,  do  all  of  these  kinds  of  things.  Now,  what  you  find 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it's  the  young  kids,  especially  the  Hillel  kids  that  are  trying 
to  get  the  parents  involved. 

Glaser:       Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  kids  involved  in  the  Hillel  group? 

Zlot:  They've  been  fairly  successful.  I  mean,  the  kids  have  that  desire  to  know  more  of  their 
Jewish  heritage.  So  it's  really  interesting  that  there  is  significant  Hillel  programs  in  a  lot 
of  these  areas.  The  Hillel  kids  conduct  Passover  Seders  in  different  cities  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Glaser:       Any  other  trips? 

Zlot:       Well,  we  did  one  last  year  to — or  this  year  I  think.  We  went  to  Berlin  and  Poland.  This 
was  a  trip  that  John  Goldman  led  as  president  of  the  federation.  We  saw  the  Jewish 
museum  in  Berlin,  and  we  went  on  to  Poland  and  went  to  Auschwitz.  It  was  a  good  trip. 

Glaser:       What  was  your  reaction  to  Poland? 

Zlot:       Well,  it's  very — I  mean,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  never  really  had  a  large  desire  to  go  to 
one  of  the  camps,  but  I  have  to  tell  you,  it  was  such  an  experience  after  being  there  to 
really  see  the  magnitude  of  really  what  happened,  and  was  fortunate  because  we  had  a 
terrific  scholar  in  residence,  who  was  a  Holocaust  scholar  from  Israel  that  was  with  us 
on  this  trip,  and  basically  just  told  the  story.  It  was  quite  moving  and  I  think  everybody 
on  that  trip  was  moved.  A  lot  of  the  same  people  that  went  on  the  Argentina  trip  went  on 
this  trip,  and  I  think  that  everybody  got  a  lot  out  of  it. 

Glaser:  Well,  you've  done  a  lot  of  traveling — 

Zlot:  — and  Cuba,  I've  been  to  Cuba  to  visit  the  Jewish  community  in  Cuba. 

Glaser:  When  was  that? 

Zlot:  That  was  probably  about  six  years  ago. 

Glaser:  Tell  me  about  that. 
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Zlot:       Well,  Cuba's  interesting.  My  recollection  is  about  fifteen  hundred  Jews  in  Havana,  and 
there  is  an  old  synagogue  there.  There  was  never  an  issue  with  being  able  to  practice 
Judaism  in  Cuba  as  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  countries.  So  they  did  have  a  synagogue, 
but  the  real  issue  was  economics,  because  everything  is  in  such  disrepair  there  that  the 
ceiling  was  falling  in.  The  average  person  there  makes  six  to  ten  dollars  a  month.  So 
there's  absolutely  no  money  there.  This  was  a  large  trip.  I  think  we  had  sixty  people  go 
on  this  trip  about  six  years  ago.  In  fact,  our  federation  has  a  trip  that's  in  Cuba  right 
now,  today,  a  small  group.  Since  then,  though,  money's  been  raised  through  I  think 
some  of  the  Miami  Jewish  communities  to  help  repair  the  synagogue,  and  you  know,  so 
things  are  better. 

Glaser:  Is  it  an  older  community,  as  you  have  found  in  other  places? 

Zlot:  Yes,  much  older,  much  older. 

Glaser:  So  many  of  the  young  people  have  left. 

Zlot:  If  they  could,  they'd  leave. 

Glaser:  Any  other  trips  to  tell  me  about? 

Zlot:  I  think  that— 

Glaser:  That  covers  it? 

Zlot:  I  think  that  covers  it. 

Glaser:  Well,  you've  had  some  really  amazing— 

Zlot:  I've  had  some  great  experiences,  it's  been  fabulous. 

Jewish  Vocational  Services 


Glaser:       A  question  came  up  in  my  mind  about  what  is  the  basis  for  getting  state  funding  for  the 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  and  for  the  San  Francisco  JCC? 

Zlot:       What  is  the  basis  for  it?  How  do  they  get  it? 

Glaser:       In  one  board  meeting  the  question  was  raised  whether  this  was  in  the  federation's  best 
interest  in  the  long  term.  What  is  your  feeling? 

Zlot:       Well,  no,  I  think  it  is.  First  of  all,  JVS  serves  a  lot  of  non- Jewish  clients.  So  I  don't  think 
there's  an  issue  at  all  with  JVS  as  far  as  getting  state  funding,  because  they  do  job 
training,  they  help  people  back  to  work,  and  there's  state  money  for  this,  so  why  not? 
With  the  JCC,  I  think  the  issue  was  that  they  received  a  million,  two  million  from  the 
state  for  the  capital  campaign,  and,  you  know,  the  money  is  there.  There  are  funds  that 
are  set  aside  that  the  governor  can  allocate  based  upon  recommendations,  I  think,  from  a 
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state  senator  within  the  area,  and  these  funds  are  available.  I  don't  have  an  issue  with  it. 
I  think  there  was  only  one  person  that  objected  to  that  at  that  meeting.  So  I  think  it  was 
a  non-issue. 


UJA-CJF  merger 

Glaser:       I  want  to  talk  to  you,  or  have  you  talk  to  me  about  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 
This  would  be  before  the  merger,  and  you — in  1944  you  represented  the  San  Francisco 
federation,  on  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federation's  Blue  Ribbon  committee,  on  its 
national  initiative  to  strengthen  community  support  for  college  youth  services. 

Zlot:  I  don't  remember  anything  about — skip  that  one  [laughs].  1944? 

Glaser:  1994. 

Zlot:  '94, 1  don't  remember  anything  about  that. 

Glaser:  In  1995  you  were  delegate  to  the  council's  board  of  delegates. 

Zlot:       Well,  these  are  basically,  you  know,  it's  our  national  organization,  and  there  are 

representatives  from  all  the  major  federations,  and  I  think  I  was  named  a  delegate  to 
that.  What  the  issues  were  there,  and  what  impact  you  have  as  a  delegate  is  debatable. 
You  know,  there's  nothing  to  it. 

Glaser:       What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that,  huh? 
Zlot:       Yes. 

Glaser:       In  1995 — I'm  still  keeping  you  to  this.  In  1995  San  Francisco  was  one  of  eight 

federations  that  sent  a  letter  to  the  UJA  and  CJF  asking  for  a  review  of  the  national 
organization's  structure.  Now,  this  sounds  like  a  forerunner  to  the  merger. 

Zlot:       To  the  merger,  right.  Well,  I  think  we  were  concerned  that  we  were  really  having  two 
national  organizations,  a  large  overhead,  and  that  really,  you  know,  could  something  be 
done  in  order  to  put  these  organizations  together,  and  I  think  that  was  the  precursor  to 
the  merger  that's  happened. 

Glaser:       What  was  your  involvement  with  the  merger? 

Zlot:       I  think  that  did  happen  when  I  was  president.  So  we  did  push  for  this  to  take  place, 

because  we  felt  it  was  important,  and  I  think  one  of  the  big  issues  that  we  had,  and  still 
have,  is  what  is  really  the  mission  of  a  merged  organization,  and  what  size  of  a  budget  is 
really  appropriate  for  a  merged  organization.  Those  issues  have  still  not  been  resolved, 
and  I  was  at  the  GA  this  year  in  Washington,  and  I  am  on  the  budget  committee  of  the 
UJC,  and  there's  only  thirteen  people  on  this  budget  committee  now,  and  it's  my 
position  on  this  that  the  budget  now  is  about  $44  million,  that's  the  overhead  budget  of 
the  UJC. 
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They  have  probably  three  hundred  employees,  and  it's  my  thinking,  and  I  think  which 
represents  our  federation,  is  that  the  budget  is  way  too  high,  and  that  we  have  no  idea, 
you  know — we  feel  that  there  are  certain  essential  services  that  they  should  support — 
the  central  organization,  the  national  organization.  But  we  really  have  to  prioritize  these 
and  have  to  bring  that  budget  down  significantly.  So  that's  going  to  be  the  big  battle 
going  forward. 

Glaser:       Well  how  does— how  do  you  merge  and  blend  two  different,  and  actually  three  different 
steps.  That  sounds  like  it's  difficult. 

Zlot:       Well,  it  is  difficult,  and— it's  really  two,  because  the  other  is  the  United  Israel  Appeal, 
which  had  very  little  staff,  and  they  basically  are  entrusted  with  a  large  federal  grant  that 
flows  through — I  think  it's  a  $60  million  grant.  So  that  organization — there's  a  time 
frame  where  that  will  go  away.  So  it's  really  the  UJA,  which  is  a  fundraising 
organization,  and  nobody  really  knew  what  the  overhead  of  the  UJA  was,  because 
whatever  they  needed  to  operate  they  took  off  the  top  of  the  campaign.  So  they  raised 
$200  million,  whatever  they  needed  they  took  off  the  top.  With  the  CJF  there  was  a  dues 
structure.  So  the  communities  all  paid  a  share  of  dues.  Now  you  put  them  back  together, 
and  now  we're  talking  a  $45  million  overhead  budget,  and  each  community  has  a  dues 
factor.  Our  dues  probably,  on  that  budget,  are  about  $  1  million  a  year,  which  is  very 
significant  for  us. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  determine,  really,  what  do  we  want  from  the  national  organization, 
and  what  are  we  willing  to  pay,  and  the  problem  that  you  have  is  that  there's  a  tug  and 
pull  between  the  larger  federations  and  the  smaller  federations.  The  smaller  federations 
want  more  services  because  they  don't  have  in-house  services.  They  want  regional 
offices  around  the  country,  which  we  do  have  now,  which  are  very  expensive  to  operate, 
which  the  large  federations  don't  need,  we  have  our  own  organizations.  So  it's  yet  to  be 
determined  how  we're  going  to  resolve  this. 

Glaser:       What  is  the  significance  that  the  term,  "federations  own  the  new  organization?" 

Zlot:       Well,  because  the  UJA  was  never  really  owned  by  the  federations.  It  was  really  a 

fundraising  organization  that  tunneled  the  money  to  Israel,  and  the  federations  really 
didn't  determine  who  got  what  as  far  as  JDC  and  the  Jewish  Agency. 
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[Interview  4:  December  6,  2001]  ## 


Louis  \\cintrauh  and  Brian  Lurie 


Glaser:       Testing  the  equipment  for  the  third  interview  with  Harold  Zlot  on  December  6,  2001, 
going  to  replay. 

Well,  the  last  time  we  met  we  stopped  off  with  the  discussion  of  the  executives- 
federation  executives  that  you  worked  with,  and  we're  going  to  pick  that  up  again. 

Zlot:       Okay,  who  did  we  leave  off  with,  do  you  remember? 
Glaser:       No,  but  why  don't  we  start  from  the  beginning. 

Zlot:       Well,  I  knew  Sanford  Treguboff.  I  was  not  really  active  in  the  federation  when  Sanford 
was  here,  but  I  did  know  him,  and  I  think  as  I  had  mentioned,  that  I  knew  him  because 
he  was  my  father's  roommate  at  Cal.  But  I  really,  when  I  was  active  in  the  federation,  I 
think  the  first  executive  I  had  any  interaction  with  was  Lou  Weintraub,  and  with  Lou, 
we  basically  began  the  YAD  group.  I  think  that's  when  we  became  involved  with  that 
group  at  that  point  in  time,  so — and  I  was  a  board  member  of  the  federation  in  the 
under-thirty  or  forty  group — I  can't  recall  what  the  age  break  is  then,  when  Lou  was  the 
executive  director. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  a  feeling  that  he  was  bringing  you  along? 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  think  so.  I  had  a  real  good  relationship  with  him.  I  wasn't  extremely  involved  at 
that  point  in  time,  but  I  had  begun  to  get  active  during  Lou's  tenure  as  executive. 

Glaser:       In  what  way  did  you  feel  he  was  bringing  you  along? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think,  you  know,  I  did  have  some  leadership  roles  in  the  planning  and  allocations 
process,  and  we  had  a  good  relationship.  So  I  had  a  feeling  he  was  trying  to  develop 
some  of  the  younger  leadership — it's  hard  to  believe  how  long  ago  that  was — but  he 
was  trying  to  develop  some  of  the  younger  leadership,  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  he  was 
including  me  at  that  point  in  time. 

Glaser:       And  then  the  next  one  would  be  Brian  Lurie? 

Zlot:       Yes,  Brian  followed  Lou,  and  I  knew  Brian  briefly  when  he  was  here,  because  he  was 
the  rabbi  at  Emanu-El,  and  then  he  went  to  New  York  to  work  for  UJA  in  New  York, 
both  Mary  and  I  were  friendly  with  Brian  and  his  wife,  Mimi,  at  that  time.  So  I  did  have 
a  good  relationship  with  Brian.  Again,  I  was  active  to  some  level  when  Brian  was  here, 
some  of  the  planning  and  allocations  committees  with  the  campaign,  and  I  think  we 
started  a — I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  it  was  called — it  was  a  successor  to  the  YAD,  the 
married  division,  I  think  it  was  the  Young  Leaders  Division,  or  whatever  it  was.  So 
Brian,  I  had  a  very  good  relationship  with. 
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Glaser:       Would  you  discuss  the  contrasting  styles  between  Lou  Weintraub  and  Brian  Lurie? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that  obviously  Brian  was  significantly  younger.  I  think  Brian  had  a 

different  vision  of  what  the  federation  should  look  like.  I  think  he  was  a  little  more — he 
definitely  was  a  visionary  compared  to  Lou.  With  Lou  it  was  a  matter  of  running  the 
business,  getting  the  campaign  done.  Brian  is  the  one  that,  really  I  have  to  give  him 
credit,  when  the  federation  offices  used  to  be  here  on  Sutler  Street,  and  Brian  is  the  one 
that  really  found  the  present  location  on  Steuart  Street,  thought  we  should  go  ahead  and 
build  a  building  there,  and  when  we  looked  at  it  at  that  point  in  time  I  thought  he  was 
smoking  something,  because  nothing  was  down  there  at  that  point  in  time,  but  you  look 
at  it,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  best  moves  that  we  really  made. 

I  think  Brian  is  the  one  that  really  changed  the  overseas  allocation  process  in  allocating 
$100,000  away  from  the  overseas  allocation  to  UJA,  to  programs  that  we  did  in  Israel 
on  our  own.  So  I  think  there  was  a  definite  change  when  we  went  from  Lou  to  Brian, 
and  we  really  took  a  different  direction  with  the  federation.  I  think  Brian  did  some 
terrific  things. 

Glaser:       One  gets  the  feeling  that  he  was  not  only  in  the  forefront  for  this  federation,  but  that 
other  federations  in  the  rest  of  the  country  did  some  following. 

Zlot:       Right,  well,  I  think  that,  you  know,  that  was  somewhat  controversial  in  the  sense  that  a 
lot  of  the  federations,  even  today,  are  really  more  mainstream,  and  look  at — and  don't 
really  think  that  San  Francisco  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  allocating  away  from  the 
traditional  overseas  service  providers.  That's  still  true  when  you  look  at  communities 
like  Chicago,  Baltimore,  whatever.  I  think  they're  beginning  to  see  a  change  in  that 
now,  but  I  think  at  that  point  in  time  Brian  met  with  a  lot  of  resistance  from  the 
traditional  federations  in  what  we  were  doing.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  you  know,  he 
was  selected  to  head  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  after  leaving  San  Francisco.  So  I  think, 
long  term,  they  realized  that  he  was  really  doing  something,  and  this  is  what  our  donors 
wanted. 


Wavne  Feinstein 


Glaser:       And  Wayne  Feinstein? 

Zlot:       Yes,  Wayne — I  have  known  Wayne  for  a  long  time  because  I  was  friendly  with  Wayne 
when  he  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  federation  as  the  South  Peninsula  regional 
director.  I  can't  recall  which  year  that  was.  So  I  had  a  very  close,  personal  relationship 
with  Wayne  and  his  wife,  Leslie.  From  San  Francisco  Wayne  went  to  work  for  CJF  in 
New  York,  and  I  kept  in  touch  with  him  and  used  to  see  him  in  New  York  when  he  went 
back.  From  there  he  went  to  Detroit  and  also  to  Los  Angeles,  and  I  always  kept  in  touch 
with  Wayne.  So,  actually  when  Wayne  moved  back  to  San  Francisco,  I  guess  probably 
was  about  nine,  ten  years  ago,  I  became  much  more  active  in  the  federation  at  that  point 
in  time. 

Glaser:       Was  there  any  reason  for  that?  Were  you — 
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Zlot:       I  think  I  had — first  of  all,  I  had  a  very  close  relationship  with  Wayne,  and  I  had  more 
time.  I  was  able  to  spend  more  time  on  this  event. 

Glaser:       I  thought  perhaps  that  reflected  your  relationship  with  Brian,  that  you  became  more 
active  after  he  left. 

Zlot:       Well,  I  did,  but  even  more  so  with  Wayne,  even  more  so  with  Wayne.  I  didn't  really — 
during  Brian's  tenure,  I  really  didn't  have  the  time  to  put  into  it  as  much.  So  I  think  that, 
just  from  a  personal  basis  I  had  the  ability  to  spend  more  time  doing  this  when  Wayne 
came  in. 

Glaser:       Was  there  a  similarity  in  operation  between  Wayne  and  Lou  Weintraub?  Because  they 
both  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  hands-on. 

Zlot:       Yes,  I  would  say  so.  I  would  say  they're  very  hands-on,  and  I  think,  you  know,  I'm  not 
so  sure  that  Brian  is  really  a  manager  hands-on,  but  more  of  a  visionary,  where  Wayne 
really  focused  more  on  running  the  business,  so  to  speak,  and  not  so  much  on  directions 
and  new  approaches  and  whatever. 

Glaser:       Well,  there  are  some  who  view  the  hands-on  in  a  slightly  negative  way. 

Zlot:       That's  true,  yes,  that's  true. 
Glaser:       This  has  been  said  of  Lou  Weintraub. 

Zlot:       Right,  well,  that's  absolutely  true,  that,  you  know,  I  think,  you  know,  Wayne  had  some 
good  skills  and  talents.  One  of  them  is  that  he  was  really  very  dedicated  to  the  cause, 
and  felt  extremely  connected  to  it,  and  especially  to  what  we  do  in  Israel.  A  long  tenure 
in  the  Jewish  communal  service  field,  given  his  background  and  to  other  federations, 
plus  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations.  So  he  definitely  was  committed  to  it.  I  think  that 
some  of  his  weaknesses  may  have  been  management  skills,  as  far  as  dealing  with  staff, 
those  sorts  of  issues.  So  I  think,  obviously  nobody  is  perfect  in  this  business,  but  he  did 
have  some  problems  with  that,  where  again  Brian  was  a  little  easier— I  think  he  related 
to  staff  a  little  better,  and  I  think  he  had  a  whole  different  approach  as  far  as  vision,  but 
not  necessarily  management  skills. 

Glaser:       Were  you  surprised  when  Wayne  decided  to  leave? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that  Wayne  had  been  thinking  about  moving  on.  I  think  anybody  in  these 
kinds  of  positions,  in  nonprofits,  whether  it's  something  like  this,  or  a  private  school  or 
whatever,  after  a  point  in  time,  feels  that  it's  time  to  move  on  and  do  something  else,  not 
only  for  their  own  career,  but  to  have  some  change  within  the  organization,  which  is 
beneficial  on  both  sides. 


Sam  Salkin 


Glaser:       Tell  me  about  the  search  for  Wayne's  successor. 
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Zlot:       Well,  that  was  interesting  because  Wayne  decided  to  leave  right  at  the  end  of  my  term. 
So  I  formed  the  search  committee,  and  I  appointed  Alan  Rothenberg  to  chair  the  search 
committee,  and  I  made  the  appointments  to  that,  and  I  think  we  had  a  good 
representation  of  the  community.  We  had  some  of  the  larger  givers  on  the  search 
committees,  such  as  Richard  Goldman,  Barney  Osher,  Dick  Rosenberg,  we  had  Marilyn 
Waldman,  we  had  Mike  Jacobs,  we  had  Susan  Lowenberg,  we  had  Carol  Saul.  My 
memory's  good  on  this  one.  We  had — and  Larry  Meyers.  So  I  think  we  really  had  a 
good  cross-section  of  search  committee  members,  and  when  we  first  met,  the  issue  was 
how  are  we  going  to  go  about  this. 

Are  we  going  to  look  for  somebody  within  the  federation  movement,  or  were  we  going 
to  go  look  for  somebody  maybe  outside  the  field  that  would  have  a  fresher  approach  to 
that.  So  that  was  an  issue.  That  was  debated,  and  we  didn't  have  any  clear  consensus  on 
that,  but  I  think  there  was  a  general  consensus  that  we  would  not  be  adverse  to  finding 
somebody  from  the  outside,  that  was  not  within  the  federation  field.  We  determined  that 
we  really  were  not  going  to  go  to  a  search  firm  for  a  full  blown-up  search  for  this,  but 
we  did  hire  a  search  firm  to  really  kind  of  assist  us  more,  not  in  looking  for  the 
candidates,  but  helping  the  community  members  determine  what  they  were  really 
looking  for  in  the  position  of  the  new  executive,  and  then  having  that  particular 
individual  from  the  search  firm  doing  a  screening  of  that  individual  for  us.  So  we  did  a 
limited  search  firm  involvement  and  basically  the  committee  members  themselves 
really  did  the  process. 

Glaser:       How  many  people  did  you  consider? 

Zlot:       I  think  we  really  considered  about  five  or  six  individuals,  and  I  think  we  had — one  of 
them  was  an  existing  federation  director,  the  others  were  from  outside  the  field. 

Glaser:       And  you  selected  Sam  Salkin,  and  what  were  his  strengths? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that  Sam,  number  one,  had  worked  for  the  federation  prior.  When  Wayne 
was  here,  he  was  chief  operating  officer.  So  he  really  had  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
federation  was  all  about.  So  it  was  really  kind  of  a  happy  medium  in  there.  It's  not  like 
somebody  from  completely  out  in  left  field,  but  still,  not  somebody  that  was  wed  to  any 
preconceived  ideas  as  far  as  how  a  federation  should  operate.  So  Sam — and  the  timing 
was  perfect,  because  Sam  had  worked  for  us,  and  then  left  to  go  work  for  an  Internet 
startup  company,  and  that  was  just  coming  to  an  end  at  that  point  in  time,  where  he  was 
looking  for  a  change  from  that  particular  business  endeavor. 

So,  actually,  Alan  and  I  really  went  out  and  recruited  Sam,  to  put  his  name  forward  for 
the  search  process.  Sam  was  not  really  looking  for  this,  but  we  went  out  and  found  Sam, 
and  said,  "Sam,  listen.  I  think  you'd  be  terrific  at  this.  Would  you  consider  this?"  So  we 
really  had  to  work  on  Sam  a  little  bit  in  order  to  get  him  to  put  his  hat  into  the  ring. 

Glaser:       Well,  he's  basically  a  businessman,  isn't  he? 

Zlot:       Yes,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  he  has  a  true  commitment  to  the  Jewish  community,  and 
a  lot  of  knowledge,  a  lot  of  Jewish  knowledge,  Jewish  identity,  very  strong  in  this  area. 
So  it's  not  just  a  businessman,  but  he  really  has  compassion  and  understanding  for  the 
mission  and  the  vision. 
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Glaser:       He  had  been  up  in  Alaska. 

Zlot:       He  had  been  in  Alaska,  right.  He  worked  for  a — I  think  it  was  a  supermarket  chain  in 
Alaska  for  several  years,  and  then  he  also  was  with  Feet's  Coffee  here,  in  the  Bay  Area, 
and  also  with  Smith  and  Hawkins.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  when  we  got  down  to  the  last 
leg  of  the  search  process,  we  basically  had — the  way  the  search  process  really  worked  is 
that  three  of  us:  myself,  John  Goldman,  and  Alan  Rothenberg,  interviewed  the  three 
finalists,  and  when  it  came  down  to  that  we  came  back  to  the  full  committee  with  the 
three  finalists,  and  we  went  around  the  room  and  everybody  was  going  to  pick  their  first 
and  second  choice,  and  I  have  to  tell  you,  several  of  us  only  picked  one.  There  was  not  a 
second  choice,  and  the  first  choice  was  Sam.  So  I  think  we  were  really  fortunate  that  we 
were  able  to  identify  somebody  like  Sam,  and  have  him  willing  to  accept  the  job. 

Glaser:       Well,  he's  been  in  it  now  for  a  couple  years. 

Zlot:       No,  not  that  long,  it's  been  about  a  year. 
Glaser:       Only  a  year,  well,  how  do  you  see  him  operating? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  Sam  is  terrific.  First  of  all,  I  think  he  really  improved  the  staff  relations 
significantly,  major  change  as  far  as  the  staff  morale  goes  with  Sam.  I  think  that  the 
community — he's  well  received  by  the  community,  by  the  donors,  and  also  on  the 
national  level,  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with,  and  know  personally  several  of  the 
federation  executives  in  large  city  federations,  and  they  all  feel  that  we  made  an 
excellent  choice,  and  it  really  adds  a  lot  to  the  federation  system.  So,  I  mean,  it  couldn't 
be  better  as  I  see  it. 

Glaser:       That's  a  nice  way  to  feel. 
Zlot:       Yes,  really,  it  couldn't  have  been  better. 

Glaser:       I  want  to  go  back  to  your  presidency,  and  I  wonder  how  you  were  able  to  combine  the 
demands  of  the  presidency  with  your  own  work. 

Zlot:       Well,  basically  the  business  that  I  run,  which  is  an  investment  business,  does  give  me 
flexibility  with  time.  So  I  do  have  the  ability  to  do  that.  First  of  all,  the  logistics  are 
pretty  good,  because  I'm  five  minutes  away  from  the  federation.  I  can  hop  on  the  Muni, 
and  I'm  right  down  there  for  a  meeting,  whether  it's  an  hour  or  two,  and  I'm  back  right 
away.  So,  the  logistics  work  well,  and  the  type  of  business  that  I  run  lends  itself  to  the 
flexibility  of  hours  and  being  able  to  do  the  job.  The  job  is  pretty  demanding.  I  guess  I 
would  say  it  probably  takes  almost  half  the  time  of  what  I  do. 

Glaser:       I  imagine  that's  been  true  for  all  of  your  predecessors. 

Zlot:       Yes,  some  have  put  in  more  than  others,  but  I  would  say  that  that's — you  know,  the  job 
has  become  more  demanding  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  The  operation  has  gotten 
bigger,  the  demands  have  gotten  bigger,  and  the  responsibilities  have  increased. 
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Future  of  the  federation 


Glaser:       What  do  you  see  in  the  future  for  the  federation? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think,  you  know,  I  think  that  the  federation  will  continue  to  be  a  relevant  force 
within  the  Jewish  community.  Our  challenge  is  really,  again  as  we  talked  earlier,  to 
bring  new,  younger  leadership  into  the  federation,  and  I  think  we're  really  achieving 
that,  we're  fully  focused  on  that  with  the  leadership  development  programs  that  we  have 
in  place  now.  So  I  feel  confident  that  we'll  be  able  to  do  that.  You  know,  there's  always 
a  question  of  relevancy  and  there's  a  lot  of  organizations  out  that  have  their  agencies  out 
there  that  are  fundraising,  that  have  people  involved.  It's  a  little  harder  with  the 
federation,  because,  in  general,  we  really  are  a  fundraising  organization  number  one.  So 
it's  more  difficult  to  go  out  and  get  individuals  interested  in  the  federation,  saying  we 
want  you  to  go  out  and  fundraise. 

Here,  I'm  sitting  here  with  about  ten  cards  I  have  to  do  in  the  next  couple  weeks.  So, 
you're  really  at  the  disadvantage  whereby,  if  you're  an  agency,  you  get  people  involved 
in  programming,  you  have  more  entry  points  if  you're  an  agency.  Although,  we  do  have 
some  ability  through  our  planning  and  our  agency  services  process  to  involve  people. 
It's  a  little  more  difficult.  But  I  think  what  we  do,  what  our  mission  is,  and  what  we  do 
as  far  as  supporting  our  agencies  and  our  involvement  in  Israel  is  very  relevant,  and  I 
think  we  will  continue  to  be  that  way. 

Glaser:       You  don't  see  any  need  for  change  of  focus. 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  that  the  change  in  focus  comes  through — I  think  the  big  change  in  focus  is 
how  we  allocate  our  monies — we  do  have  a  set  of  priorities  on  how  we  allocate 
domestic  funds,  and  I  think  you  always  have  to  kind  of  look  at  those  priorities  because 
they're  ever-changing  priorities.  In  fact,  I  just  got  through  chairing  this  emigre  task 
force  to  look  at  services  to  the  emigre  community,  and  we've  been  targeting  funding 
about  $800,000  a  year  to,  I  think,  five  or  six  different  agencies  for  specific  services  to 
emigres. 

Well,  the  number  of  emigres  arriving  in  San  Francisco  has  dropped  dramatically  now, 
where  we  used  to  get  maybe  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  we're  down  to  a  couple  hundred  a 
year  now,  but  what  we  find  is  that  there's  a  tremendous  emigre  population  living  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I  think  the  numbers  are  maybe  thirty  thousand  emigres  are  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand.  So  what  we're  looking  at  is  really  who  is 
an  emigre,  how  long  are  they  an  emigre,  and  when  are  they  just  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  San  Francisco. 

So  that  study's  about  to  be  completed  in  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  But  I  think 
changes — one  of  the  issues  that  we  will  continue  to  debate  and  focus  on  is  our  overseas 
allocation  and  how  that  should  be  done,  and  that  will  be  through  our  input  with  the 
ONAD  process,  with  that  Overseas  Needs  Assessment  process  of  UJC.  So  it  will 
continue  to  evolve  and  change. 

Glaser:       Will  there  be  changes  with  the  relationship  with  the  local  agencies? 
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Zlot:       Well,  there  have  been.  I  mean,  again,  the  problem  that  you  have  is  that  the  local 

agencies  have  continued  to  grow,  and  the  federation  has  not  been  able  to  fund  them  to 
the  extent  that  their  growth  needs  are  there.  So,  what  we  find  again  is  the  agencies  are 
going  out  and  fundraising,  funding  their  own  endowments  and  doing  their  own  thing, 
and  we're  becoming  less  a  relevant  part  of  the  agencies,  which  does  present  a  problem, 
but  we  are  an  important  part.  We're  less  relevant,  but  we  are  still  very  important  to  them 
as  far  as  funding  goes. 

Glaser:       Are  there  any  changes  that  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  federation  staffing? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think — we're  always  very  concerned  about  our  overhead  percentage  against  our 
campaign  dollars.  I  think  that  runs  about  12  percent  a  year,  now.  One  of  the  issues  that 
we  had  done  when  Wayne  was  there,  we  tried — we  did  hire  Sam,  so  that  we  had  a  CEO 
and  a  COO,  because  the  job  really  entails  that.  Right  now  we  don't  have  the  ability  to  do 
that,  given  budget  constraints,  but  I  think  that — I  think  that  we  probably,  eventually 
could  use  more  of  a  chief  operating  officer  to  relieve  some  of  the  demands  upon  the 
exec,  so  that  he  can  focus  more  on  some  of  the  vision  items,  some  of  the  issues  that— 
and  agency  relations. 

Glaser:       What  about  the  staffing  on  a  different  level,  both  in  marketing  and  in  campaign? 

Zlot:  I  think  we  have  good  people  there,  and  I  think  that  you  always  have  to,  you  know,  look 
at  how  you  can  upgrade  those  departments  and  do  better. 

Glaser:       Does  that  mean  that  you  want  to  have  them  do  better?  You're  kind  of  working  around 
this. 

Zlot:       I  think  that  in  the  marketing  efforts,  I  think  we  really  can  do  better.  There's  two  issues: 
there's  marketing,  there's  PR,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  focused  enough  on  PR.  You  can 
produce  all  of  these  marketing  materials,  but  there's  another  angle  to  that,  and  that's  the 
PR  angle,  and  how  can  we  do  better  on  that.  So  I  would  think  that  we  could  do  better  in 
that  area;  and  campaign,  I  definitely  think  that  there's  room  for  improvement.  I  think  we 
have  to  find  some  way  to  bring  in  new  solicitors.  We've  talked  about  this  before — is 
that  everybody  ends  up  getting  the  same  cards  and  soliciting  the  same  people  year  after 
year  after  year,  and  you  really  wear  out  your  welcome.  So  I  think  that  the  campaign 
department  really  has  to  focus  on  getting  new  solicitors  into  the  system. 

Glaser:       Let  me  ask  you,  to  go  back  to  the  previous  question,  what  is  marketing?  How  do  you 
define  that  for  the  federation? 

Zlot:  Well,  I  think  marketing  is  all  the  materials  that  they  really  produce,  that  we  send  out  to 
the  donors,  perspective  donors,  really  telling  them  what  we  do  as  a  federation  and  why 
they  should  give.  So  we  do  overseas,  we  do  domestic.  What  we  do — marketing  is  trying 
to  get  a  better  understanding  to  our  donor  base  on  what  we're  all  about. 

Glaser:       That  sounds  to  me  like  PR  work. 

Zlot:       Well,  PR  is  a  little  different.  PR  is — I  guess  PR  even  goes  to  some  of  the  ads  that  you 
see  that  UJC  runs  in  the  New  York  Times,  more  to  the  larger  community,  not  just  to  our 
particular  donors.  But  I  think  it  has  a  little  different  spin  on  it. 
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Reflecting  on  a  career  of  leadership  in  the  Jewish  community 


Glaser:       I  see.  What  was  the  most  satisfying  aspect  to  your  work  within  the  federation,  going 
back  from  the  beginning  to  the  presidency? 

Zlot:       Well,  that's  a  tough  one.  I  wish  I  would  have  had  that  question  to  think  about  a  little  bit. 
Glaser:       We  can  stop  and  have  you  think  about  it. 

Zlot:       All  right,  well — no,  that's  okay.  I  think  in  general,  the  growth  we've  seen  within  the 
federation  movement,  and  what  we've  been  able  to  do  to  the  Jewish  community — 
because  again,  we  started,  you  know,  when  I  began  with  Treguboff  we  were  probably 
running  a  $5  or  $6  million  dollar  campaign,  and  right  up  now,  up  now  we're  up  to  a  $22 
million  campaign  with  almost  $800  million  in  endowment  resources.  So  to  see  the 
tremendous  growth  that  we've  been  able  to  achieve,  and  with  that,  what  we've  been 
able  to  do  in  the  community. 

Again,  the  endowment  aspect  is  so  critical  and  so  important,  and  I  think  it  really  almost 
overshadows  what  we  do  in  campaign,  and  what  we  can  do  with  that.  I  think,  in  the  last 
cycle,  we  probably  allocated  about  $120  million  out  to  different  nonprofits,  not  just 
locally — nationally  and  internationally  through  our  philanthropic  funds  and  supporting 
foundations.  So  I  think — when  I  think  about  it,  what  we've  been  able  to  do  with  what 
we  call  our  total  resource  development  has  been  spectacular.  I  think  that's  been 
probably  one  of  the  more  satisfying  aspects  of  it. 

Glaser:       And  specifically  the  satisfactions  as  being  president? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  think  to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in,  you  know,  in  a  significant 

leadership  position,  to  be  able  to  move  us  in  that  direction,  and  to  achieve  what  we've 
achieved  through  all  these  years,  the  two  years  that  I've  been  president.  It's  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  you've  really  accomplished  something.  I  guess  it's  especially 
satisfying  that  we're  able  to  bring  in  a  new  executive  that  is  so  terrific  and  has  been  so 
welcomed  by  the  community,  is  probably  one  of  the  highlights. 

Glaser:       Any  low  points? 

Zlot:       Low  points.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  are  low  points  necessarily.  There  obviously 
have  been  issues  with  some  of  the  agencies  that  have  been  stressful.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  conflicts  that  we've  had  with  the  Family  Service  Agency  have  been  difficult,  and  I 
only  wish  that  some — the  relationship  within  the  federation,  JF&CF  was  somewhat 
better  than  it  has  been,  and  hopefully  we  can  work  on  that.  But  that's  been  a  difficult 
situation. 
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Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government 

Glaser:       I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  involvement  with  other  organizations.  Starting  out,  I 
suppose,  with  the  Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government. 

Zlot:       Oh,  Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government,  right.  I  chaired  that  organization,  and 
that's  a  local  political  PAC  with  the  focus  to  support  candidates — out-of-state 
candidates,  only  out-of-state  candidates  that  are  supportive  of  Israel.  So  it's  a  single- 
issue  PAC  supporting  out-of-state  candidates  who  are  very  supportive  of  Israel. 

Glaser:  Then  if  it's  a  PAC,  it's  not  tax-deductible. 

Zlot:  Right,  like  AIPAC.  But  we  give  to  candidates,  where  AIPAC  does  not. 

Glaser:  Right.  Now,  how  many  people  did  you  work  with,  with  that  organization? 

Zlot:  We  had  a  part-time  executive  director.  We  talked  a  little,  what— 

Glaser:  Yeah,  Andrea  Spiegel. 

Zlot:       Andrea  Spiegel,  right.  We  had  a  part-time  executive  director  and  we  had  an  executive 
committee  that  probably  had  about  four  or  five  individuals  on  the  executive  committee. 
But  the  real  issue  here  is  to  go  out  and  raise  enough  money  from  our  donor  base — I 
think  we've  raised  about  $70,000  or  $80,000  a  year,  which  we  distributed  through  the 
congressional  and  senatorial  candidates.  So  the  real  challenge  was  to  go  out  and  raise 
the  money. 

Glaser:       And  was  that  successful? 

Zlot:       I  think  that,  you  know,  when  I  left  we  were  raising  about  $80,000,  which  was  one  of  the 
better  years.  It's  difficult  with  political  PACs,  people  are  really  looking  for  campaign 
finance  reform,  and  there's  so  many  candidates  that  come  through  on  their  own  into  the 
Bay  Area — out-of-state  candidates  looking  for  money,  you  know.  But  it's  important 
that — and  I  think  we've  done  some  good  work  on  this. 


AIPAC 


Glaser:       Now  talk  about  AIPAC,  please. 

Zlot:       Well,  AIPAC — I'm  on  the  AIPAC  board,  but  I've  never  really  been  extremely  active  in 
AIPAC.  So  I've  been  on  the  board — on  and  off  the  board  for  a  variety  of  years.  AIPAC 
is  extremely  important.  As  we  know  that  AIPAC  is  probably  the  second  most  influential 
PAC  in  the  country  after  AARP,  and  the  importance  of  AIPAC  cannot  be 
underestimated  as  far  as  what,  you  know,  they've  done,  and  as  far  as  influencing 
Congress  in  support  of  Israel.  I  think  this  year  was  quite  impressive,  where  they  had 
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oversold  luncheons  and  dinners  in  the  East  Bay  and  in  San  Francisco.  I  don't  know  if 
you  were  there — but  they  did  over  a  thousand  in  the  East  Bay— 

Glaser:       Yes,  it  was  very  big. 

Zlot:       Very  big,  and  you  had  Edwards,  but  he  decided  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  didn't 
make  the  San  Francisco  luncheon. 

Glaser:       Yeah,  he  took  the  redeye  special  out— 

Zlot:       The  redeye  special,  right.  But  I  mean,  I  think  it's  quite  impressive  and  what — and  the 
importance  of  AIPAC  in  the  present  environment,  you  know,  you  can't  discount  it. 

Glaser:       Have  you  ever  gone  back  to  Washington  with  the  group  to — 

Zlot:       No,  I  haven't,  no. 
Glaser:       I  don't  mean  for  the  national,  I  mean. . . 

## 

Glaser:       Have  you  seen  any  change  in  AIPAC  with  Naomi  Lauter  not  being  the  head  of  the  local 
office? 

Zlot:       No,  like  I  said,  I'm  not  real  close  to  AIPAC,  or  that  involved  in  it.  But  Naomi  still  is 

active  with  AIPAC.  As  you  know,  she's  still  traveling  around  the  country,  helping  other 
communities,  and  I'm  sure  she  still  has  major  influence  in  the  AIPAC  organization.  But 
Elliot  Brandt  is  fabulous.  Things  change,  but  I  think  AIPAC  is  flourishing. 

Glaser:       Well,  I  think  Naomi's  a  fabulous  person. 
Zlot:       Yes,  she's  terrific. 


Branson  School  Board 


Glaser:       I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Branson  School. 

Zlot:       I  was  on  the  board  of  Branson — two  of  my  kids  went  to  Branson,  Andy  and  Jeffrey,  and 
I  served  on  the  board  of  Branson  I  think  for  maybe  four  years,  and  in  that  period  of  time 
I  also  was  involved  in  a  search  committee  for  a  new  headmaster,  and  that  was 
interesting.  The  headmaster  at  that  time  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Hudnut, 
and  he  ended  up  going  to  a  large  private  school  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  we  did  a 
search  for  a  new  headmaster  at  that  point  in  time,  and  came  up  with  somebody  by  the 
name  of  Rick  Fitzgerald,  who  actually  just  left  Branson,  I  guess  after  nine  or  ten  years 
too. 
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Other  involvement  in  the  Jewish  community 


Glaser:       Is  there  something  else  that  you've  been  involved  in  that  I  don't  know  about? 

Zlot:       Well,  I  guess  mainly,  in  the  Jewish  world,  in  the  national  organizations,  that  I'm  on  the 
board  of  JDC,  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  I've  been  on  that 
for  probably  seven  years  now,  and  that's  been  extremely  interesting  and  fulfilling,  and 
they  meet  three  to  four  times  a  year  in  New  York,  and  we  talked  about  some  of  the  trips 
I've  been  in,  basically  that — those  are  the  JDC  missions.  So  that's,  you  know,  been 
extremely  interesting,  and  I'm  on  the  board  of  the  United  Jewish  Communities.  We 
have  two  board  members  and  delegates  from  San  Francisco.  I'm  one,  Alan  Rothenberg 
is  the  other,  and  on  the  UJC  I  also  serve  on  the  budget  committee. 

Glaser:       Has  it  made  a  difference  with  the  new  organization  in  terms  of  what  you  do  on  the 
budget  committee,  and  just  being  on  there? 

Zlot:       Well,  the  budget  committee  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  and  controversial  committee 
of  the  United  Jewish  Communities.  The  present  overhead  budget  of  the  UCJ  is  about 
$45million,  which  is  a  very  significant  amount,  and  San  Francisco's  share  of  that  is 
probably  in  the  area  of  $1  million  a  year  out  of  our  $22  million  campaign,  and  the  focus 
that  this  community  has  is  that  we  really  need  that  budget  reduced,  that  it's  way  too 
much,  and  it's  really  a  controversial  issue  because  not  all  of  the  federations  can  agree  on 
what  should  be  cut  in  order  to  reduce  the  budget. 

Our  position  in  the  large  city  federation  position  is  that  the  regional  offices,  which  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  are  probably — don't  benefit  us  too  much,  and  we  probably  would  be  in 
favor  of  reducing  that  expenditure,  where  the  smaller  communities,  unaffiliated 
communities  around  the  country  are  lobbying  to  keep  the  regional  offices  because  that's 
really  their  means  of  support. 

The  other  issue  has  to  deal  with  mission  subsidies,  where  the  United  Jewish  Community 
subsidizes  individuals  from  various  communities  to  go  on  missions  to  Israel.  That's 
probably  a  $6  or  $7  million  item  in  the  UJC  budget.  We  don't  feel  that  that's  really  that 
valuable  to  us,  and  my  feeling  is,  is  that  if  somebody  wants  to  go  on  a  mission  for  a 
community,  the  community  should  subsidize  the  mission  and  not  the  national 
organization. 

I'm  hopeful  to  see  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  will  start  July  of  2002,  that  the  $45 
million  budget  could  be — hopefully  come  down  to  the  area  of  $25  to  $30  million.  So 
that's  the  focus. 

Glaser:       I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Is  there  something  that  you  would  like  to  cover  that  I 
can't  think  of? 

Zlot:       I  think  you  did  a  good  job,  Eleanor.  I  can't  think  of  anything  offhand,  [laughter] 
Glaser:       Well,  why  don't  I  close  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  you  think  about  it. 
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